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Bookstacks and Accessories - Design to Completion 


(THE design, manufacture, and erection of ONE contract 
a modern library bookstack require the 


attention of experts. Snead & Company has ONE responsibility 
the facilities to undertake under a single con- 

tract, the entire responsibility for the design, 

manufacture, and erection of the entire book- 

stack and various accessories. This single 

responsibility assures proper coordination of 

all phases of the work, producing more eco- 

nomical, more efficient results than is possible 

where the responsibility is divided. 


By consulting Snead & Company during the 
earliest plan stage the architect and librarian 
may save considerable time and expense. 
Snead library engineers will gladly 
assist in the preparation of plans and 
specifications without cost or obliga- 
tion. Your letter or wire will place 
our designing and manufacturing re- 
sources at your disposal without delay. Ee SP 
} Stack with heavy 
steel columns sup- 
porting concrete 
deck floor. Stack 


illuminated with 
Snead Reflectors. 





Snead Book Conveyor stack 
room station equipped with 
receiving bag, pneumatic tube 
terminal, and inter-tier com- 
municating phone. Comb in 
upright position indicates that 
conveyor is arranged for dis- 


tchi ok 7 - > — 
ne ~—— part pre: ace Special Snead Study Unit combining study 
; h x, carrel desk, book shelves, and deep folio 
top of shaft opening. shelves. Carrels are portable. 


SNEAD & Company a” Founded 1849 


Designers, manufacturers and erectors of library bookstacks and steel partitions 


Sales Office: 98 Pine Street, Jersey City 4, N. J. Main Office and Plant: Orange, Va. 


Professor's study adjacent to stack area 
constructed of Snead Type SF steel 
Mobilwalls. 
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Avoid Eye Strain and Loss of Time... 
GAYLORD CARD SORTER 


With this clever device .. . 







@ You can arrange your cards alphabetically. 
@ Quickly sort cards in a small space. . 
@ Accommodate from 1 to 100 cards in each division. \ 

j 


SIX DIFFERENT PRACTICAL USES 


. Circulation . . . for book cards of books issued day before. 
. Cataloging . . . for catalog cards of new books. 

. Ordering . . . for arranging order cards. 

. Registration . . . for sorting cards of new borrowers. 

. Fine Record . . . for keeping record of fines. 

. Reserve Record . . . for keeping list of reserve requests. 


® Complete 
with olpho- 
betical, nv- 
merical and 
decimal classi- 
fications printed 
on celluloid 
covered cards. 








ane wn 


Order a Gaylord Card Sorter today. Only $4.00 i 
Transportation Paid, complete with 25 cards for record 
of fines. Practical size: 23” x 3/2”. 


Gaylord B204., INC. * crocs CALIF. 




















Twenty-five of the year's outstanding addresses 





presented in: A 
| | 
Representative American Speeches: 1945-1946 j in 

A. Craig Baird approx. 350p. $1.25 | N 


“Representative” means inclusive, the best of many types, political i Ti 
orations, business addresses, sermons, educational addresses . . . a survey Ch 
of leading opinion: 

* Surrender of Japan—Douglas MacArthur 
* The Sinews of Peace—Winston Churchill 
* United Nations Assembly: A Report—Arthur H. Vandenberg Bes 
* National Military Strength—George C. Marshall pF 
* The Social Implications of Atomic Energy—Arthur H. Compton th. 
* International Control of Atomic Energy—Bernard Baruch 
* United Mine Workers’ Demands—John L. Lewis ch 
* The Railroad Strike Emergency—Harry S. Truman 
* The Issues in Education: 1946—Robert M. Hutchins 
* Response at a Reception—Francis Cardinal Spellman 


rot 


Me 


And fifteen others, plus Dr. Baird’s running comments on the occasion of the speech, 
its effectiveness, manner of delivery and audience reaction. The ninth annual edition 
published in the Reference Shelf of 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave., New York 52 


AM 
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CHRISTMAS NIGHT 1937 


Arturo Toscanini directs 16 concerts 
in this, his tenth season with the 


NBC Symphony Orchestra 


The gifts were opened and scattered about the 
Christmas trees in millions of American living 
rooms. The tinsel and ornaments sparkled in 
mansions, modest homes, cottages and furnished 
rooms. But there was still another gift to come: 
For the first time Arturo Toscanini conducted 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra. 

Through the years the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra has enriched the lives of millions. The 


AMERICA’S NO. | NETWORK 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 





first full symphony created and maintained for 
radio broadcasting, it has brought its gifts of 
fine music performed with the fire of inspira- 
tion to all listeners. For it is one of the privileges 
of American radio to make great music accessi- 
ble to millions. 

This season, Toscanini will conduct sixteen 
concerts while Fritz Reiner and Eugene Szenkar 
will be guest conductors in concerts not spon- 
sored directly, but made possible by revenue 
NBC receives from its advertisers. 

NBC is proud to provide, not only its facilities, 
but also the orchestra itself—the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, every Sunday, 5 to 6 PM (EST). 


... the National Broadcasting Company 
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Consideration has been given to the needs of school and public libraries 
of all sizes in the selection of the pictorial material reviewed in the October 
issue of Subscription Books Bulletin, a special issue devoted to THE 
LIBRARY’S PICTURE COLLECTION. Specific picture, chart, and poster 
series have been evaluated by such criteria as photographic clarity, truth- 
ful color, appropriate size, the continuity of pictures or charts in sets, 
authenticity, and the kind and amount of printed information which 
helps to interpret the pictures. 30 double-column pages, containing 26 
reviews and 53 worth-while sources of pictorial materials. 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
October, 1946 D0¢ | 








UBLISHED quarterly by the American Library Association, the 
Subscription Books Bulletin is prepared by a voluntary committee 
of Librarians who base their evaluations on a careful and analy- 
tical examination of the books. Unbiased, critical reviews of en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, and other reference works make it a 


reliable source of information and an invaluable service to every com- 
munity. Each review tells why the book is recommended or not rec- 
ommended. This special issue of Subscription Books Bulletin is the fourth 

of a series. The third, still available, is Maps, Map Series, and Map Serv- 

ices, October 1945; it may be purchased at the regular price of 50c per 

issue. Yearly subscription, $2.00. 
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The Oxford 
History of 
English 


Literature 


Edited by 


F. P. WILSON 


Hildreth Carlisle, Professor of 
English Literature, University 
of London and 


BONAMY DOBREE 


Professor of English Litreature, 
University of Leeds 


The Oxford History of Eng- 
lish Literature will consist of 
twelve volumes. Each volume 
will be an independent book, 
but the complete series will 
form a continuous history of 
English literature from its be- 
ginning. Each contributor is 
an acknowledged authority on 
his period, and his volume 
will incorporate in text and 
bibliography the results of the 
latest research. 


NOW READY 


Volume V 


ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
IN THE EARLIER 
SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


1600-1660 


By Douglas Bush, Professor 
of English Literature, Har- 
vard University. A brilliant 
analysis of the “Age of 
Transition” from medievalism 
to modernism. 632pp. $7.50 


Volume II Part 2 


THE CLOSE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By Sir Edmund Chambers. 
Four long chapters on Medi- 
eval Drama; The Carol and 
the Fifteenth-Century Lyric; 
Popular Narrative Poetry; 
and the Ballad, and Malory. 

256pp. $5.00 


Short Journey 


By E. L. Woopwarp. “The most 
interesting and revealing account of 
the evolution of a thoughtful, critical 
mind I have ever read.”—Abraham 
Flexner. $3.00 














The Jewish Problem 
in the Modern World 


By JAMES PARKES. A well-balanced 
and authoritative survey of historial 
and geographic backgrounds from an- 
cient to modern times, including an 
appraisal of the crucial question of 
Palestine. Home University Library. 

$1.25 














The Evolution of 
Modern Latin America 


By R. A. HumpuHrReys. The social, 
economic and political developments of 
the Latin American nations Thoin their 
independence to the present, including 
their relationships with Europe and 
the United States. 13 full-page maps. 

$3.00 














The Epic of Latin 
American Literature 


By ARTURO TorRRES-RIOSECO. “The 
best introduction for the North Amer- 
ican reader that has so far been writ- 
ten.”"—The New Republic. “A mile- 
stone in American literature, a history 
of everlasting value.”—The Pan 
American. New edition, entirely re-set. 

$3.50 


At all bookstores, or from 














OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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OPERATION 
CROSSROADS 


THE OFFICIAL PICTORIAL RECORD 
224 p. 210 il. 4-color frontis. Cloth $2 


Make the official report your “first” buy of the results of the 
world’s most stupendous experiment. OPERATION CROSS. 
ROADS is the official history in photographs of the two atom bomb 
experiments at Bikini. The foreword was written by Vice Admiral! 
W. H. P. BLANpby in command of the operation. 

Introduction, photographs, and descriptive captions were prepared 
by the Historians’ Office of Joint Task Force One. Many of the 
photographs include heretofore (top secret) pictures. 

The book is printed on 60+ white machine coated paper and 


bound in blue cloth. Its contents are of tremendous import for al! 
mankind. 





The destruction that would be wrought in another World War would 
be too dreadful to contemplate were it not that a fore-warned world 
will be a world at peace. Capt. Karig believes that an alert America 
can avert a third war. He describes the weapons of tomorrow in a 
fictionalized account of what might happen in a future war. 


WAR IN THE 
ATOMIC AGE? 


} 
By WALTER KARIG, Captain, U.S.N.R. 
64 p. Full-Page Plates. 





Hard Cover $1 


Artificial Radioactive 
Elements 


Atom Bombs and the More 
Deadly Germ Bombs 


Space Missles and 
Super-Sonic Speeds Force Rays 
Cosmic-Ray Weapons Flying Rocket Cannons 


A War fought by technicians at push-button 
panels and Television Screens. 


The above are only a few of dozens of new weapons of destruc- } 


tion, in production or on the drawing board. They read like bad | 


nightmares, but are based on recent achievements and the consid- 
ered opinions of top men in the Navy. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 


50 West 47th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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Laissez Faire 


(= SANTAYANA (The Last Puritan), 
world-famous eighty-three-year-old Spanish- 
born philosopher, took an optimistic view of the 
“Red menace” when interviewed at Santo Stefano 
Rotondo, the Roman convent where he makes his 
home. If communism comes, he says in effect, let 
us try it. On the other hand, he feels that democ- 
racy should not be imposed on any nation. In dis- 
cussing democracy, he declared that the true form 
was exemplified in the Arabian Nights, “where 
beggars become kings and know exactly how to act 
as kings, and kings can become beggars and know 
exactly what to do.” Professor Santayana is work- 
ing on a lengthy political book which will be titled 
“‘Dominations and Powers.” 


Homage 


Early in October twenty descendents of Sidney 
Lanier marched in the academic procession preced- 
ing ceremonies at New York University, when the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy presented a 
bronze bust of the Southern poet for inclusion in 
the University’s Hall of Fame for Great Americans. 
The bust was unveiled by the poet's grandson and 
namesake, Sidney Lanier. % J J In the same 
month the Library of Congress honored another 
poet, William Morris, artist, writer, and socialist, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death (October 3), with a showing of his manu- 
scripts, publications from his private printing shop, 
the Kelmscott Press, and writings. The display was 
in connection with an exhibition of the work of 
Frederic W. Goudy, American type designer. 
2 & S& The year 1946 marks the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Henryk Sienkievicz, whose 
Nobel Prize-winning novel, Quo Vadis, was pub- 
lished fifty years ago. 


Overseas 


A noted English landmark at Chalfont St. Giles, 
John Milton’s Pond, on whose banks the poet com- 
menced his Paradise Regained, has become a sub- 
ject of controversy because authorities have pro- 
posed that the pond be filled in. 3% J J Across 
the Channel, at a recent meeting of the French 
Academy in Paris, Maurice Genevoix, noted for his 
novels of the Loire country, and Etienne Gilson, a 
professor at the Collége de France and an authority 
on mediaeval philosophy, were chosen to join The 
Immortals. At the same time Jules Romains, whose 
final volume in the “kaleidoscope” of France, “Men 
of Good Will,” has just appeared under the title 
The Seventh of October, was formally received as 
a member. & J J The French National Intel- 
lectual Union, headed by Frédéric Joliot-Curie, has 
appealed to American artists to bar Sacha Guitry 
(If Memory Serves), dramatist and actor, from pro- 
posed appearances in the United States, citing 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances J]. Wallace 


his “obliging attitude toward German occupa- 
tion chiefs.” M. Guitry, the Union fears, might 
“bring about painful misunderstandings” and 
“compromise {the} spiritual and moral reputation” 
of the French people. 


Prize Money 


Racial questions continue to be reflected in liter- 
ary awards—the $3,500 first prize of the “Youth 
Today” contest, sponsored by Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, has gone to Phyllis Whitney for her novel, 
Willow Hill, the "pe | of a Negro housing project 
in a small town, J &% Genevieve Torrey Eames 
has received the $1,250 Julia Ellsworth Ford Foun- 
dation Award for 1946, for the best manuscript for 
children—A Horse to Remember. & ® & The 
Doubleday and Company 1946 Prize Novel Award 
of $20,000 has been given to a Scotsman, Oswald 
Wynd, for The Black Fountains, a story of Japan. 
It was written while the author was a prisoner in 
a Japanese concentration camp. % J% J Russell 
Lord won Houghton Mifflin’s ninth Life-in-Amer- 
ica award of $2,500 for his The Wallaces of lowa, 
a study of the history of agriculture for the past 
hundred years as exemplified by the careers of 
Henry A. Wallace, former Secretary of Commerce, 
his father, and grandfather. 


Panorama 


A suit for libel has been brought against Louis 
Adamic (Dinner at the White House) and his pub- 
lishers, Harper and Brothers, by Winston Church- 
ill. The former prime minister asks for damages 
and an injunction against further sale of the book. 
& S&S SK Arthur Koestlez's play, The Twilight Bar, 
got off to a poor start in Paris recently, according 
to word received on this side of the water. Al- 
though French critics were cautious in their reaction 
to the drama, the general impression was that the 
offering, described by Koestler himself as ‘a melan- 
choly buffoonery in three acts,"’ was not worthy of 
the author of Darkness at Noon. & & %& D. W. 
Brogan (The American Character), interpreter of 
the soul of nations, has received the Legion of 
Honor for services rendered to France during the 
war years. & J J Kathleen Winsor (Forever 
Amber) was married in Mexico in October to Artie 
Shaw, bandleader, shortly after she had obtained a 
divorce from her former husband, Robert John 
Hervig. & J S& Ilya Ehrenburg (The Fall of 
Paris), lately a visitor in the United States, is writ- 
ing a “Impressions of America.” J J J 
Marion Starkey (The Cherokee Nation) planted a 
new tree—Sequoia sempervirens—in ‘The Liter- 
ary Acres” of the Elise Chapin Wild Life Sanctuary 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee, in memory of Sequoya, 
chief of the Cherokees, % 3% 3% Two visitors from 
the British Isles are Maura Laverty (Gold of Glen- 
aree), president of the Irish Women Writers Club, 
and Margery Sharp, author of Britannia Mews. 


(Continued on page 266) 
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MICROFILM 


makes a molehill out of a mountain 


Libraries throughout the country are reducing moun- 
tainous files to “‘molehills” of microfilm that can 
be stored in a fraction of the space. 

Du Pont Microcopy Film makes rare books, val- 
uable manuscripts, old maps and costly paintings 
quickly available for study or interlibrary loan, 
without handling the perishable originals. Accurate 
reproduction of original material is assured through: 


1. High Resolution 

2. Fine Grain 

3. Excellent Contrast 

4. Archival-type Safety Base 


A booklet, ‘Films for Documentary Reproduction,”’ 
will be sent upon request to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Dept., Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


(Listen to ‘‘Cavalcade of America’’—Monday Evenings—NBC) 


DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM 
wv ctmnovon enenster QU PONT 
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(Continued from page 264) 


DIED 


October 3. FRANCIS HENRY GRIBBLE, biographer 
and essayist; in London; eighty-four. His thirty- 
nine books, which dealt mostly with the romantic 
lives of the great, included such titles as Chatean- 
briand and His Court of Women (1909) and Bal- 
zac, the Man and the Lover (1930). 


October 4. GIFFoRD PINCHOT, author, forester, 
and politician; in New York City; of leukemia; 
eighty-one. America’s first professional forester, he 
wrote a number of books on his subject, among 
them A Primer of Forestry and The Fight for Con- 
servation. His last book, recently completed, will 
be published in the spring under the title, Breaking 
New Ground. 


October 6. ALLEN FRENCH, historian; at Concord, 
Massachusetts; seventy-five. He wrote several 
books for boys as well as historical studies of the 
American Revolution, which included such titles 
as The Taking of Ticonderoga and The First Year 
of the American Revolution. In General Gage’s 
Informers he offered evidence that would seem to 
confirm the British charge that the first shot in the 
opening battle of the Revolution came from an 
American musket. 


October 13. HELEN WATSON BANNERMAN, au- 
thor and illustrator; in Edinburgh, Scotland; about 
eighty. The wife of a surgeon in the British Army, 
Mrs. Bannerman spent a large part of her life in 
India, the scene of her books. When she wrote and 
illustrated a little story to amuse her children— 
much in the same way that Lewis Carroll wrote the 
adventures of Alice—friends prevailed upon her to 
have it published. An immediate success, Little 
Black Sambo has never been out of print since it 
appeared, in 1898. Other books—Little Black 
Quasha, Little Black Quibba, Little Black Bobtail, 
and The Story of the Teasing Monkey—followed. 
In 1936 she wrote a sequel, Sambo and the Twins, 
of which May Lamberton Becker, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, wrote, “I cannot imagine a child- 
hood without it.” A year ago, several youth organ- 
izations called Little Black Sambo undesirable be- 
cause it “disseminated racial and religious prej- 
udice.” To this accusation Mary Gould Davis, 
children’s book editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, replied that there was more real toler- 
ance in a group of white and Negro children sitting 
together listening to such stories than in all the 
“race tolerance” stories ever written. 


October 23. Jor HomMeR (Mrs. WILLIAM Dorr- 
FLINGER) author, traveler, and relief worker; in 
New York City; after a long illness; thirty-one. 
Miss Homer, the daughter of Sidney Homer, com- 
poser, and Louise Homer, former opera star, gave 
up editorial work to engage in war relief in the 
Orient. Returning from a 15,000-mile trek through 
embattled China, she made a nation-wide lecture 
tour, and then published a book, Dawn Watch in 
China (1941). 


October 23. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, author, 
illustrator, and naturalist; at Seton Village, near 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; eighty-six. His early career 
as an artist contributed to the success of the more 
than forty books he wrote and illustrated. He had 
an inherent love for nature in all forms, and an 
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especial interest in woodcraft and Indian lore. This 
formed a background for his work with the Boy 
Scout movement, which he helped to establish in 
America, and for which he wrote the first American 
Scout manual. His Wild Animals I Have Known 
(1898) became a best seller over night. Other suc- 
cesses were The Biography of a Grizzly, and Lives 
of the Hunted. In 1940, his autobiography, Traé/ 
of an Artist-Naturalist, appeared. 


LIBRARIANS HONORED 


Honorary degrees were conferred upon five li- 
brarians by Yale University in October at a special 
convocation held “to mark Yale's return to peace- 
time studies and to direct attention to the great col- 
lections which the university owns.” Noted below 
are the five recipients of the degree “Doctor of 
Humane Letters,” and a brief summary of the cita- 
tions. 


HENRY RAUP WAGNER, author and collector; most 
typical of collectors, “‘his relentless pursuit has been car- 
ried on through five successive decades and during his resi- 
dence in three different continents. . . . The collections 
that he formed . . . he gave or sold to the great libraries 
of the country. . . . His reputation as a collector is sur- 
passed only by his skill as a bibliographer. A mere check 
list of his publications covers some sixteen pages.”’ 


LAWRENCE COUNSELMAN WROTH, librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library of Brown University ; ‘the con- 
necting link between the mad collector and the sane librar- 
ian. His skill . . . springs from his scholarship in bibliog- 
rephy, the art of detecting and recording the origin, reli- 
ability, and interrelation of books, for the use of future 
scholars. It aims to set in order the whole body of in- 
formation on a particular subject and thus to promote 
sound learning."’ 


KEYES DeWITT METCALF, director of the Harvard 
University Library; ‘‘he became the custodian of a tradi- 
tion which had been active through three centuries. . . . 
Among universities, it has set the pace, and drawn other 
institutions into keen and fruitful rivalry with it... . Mr. 
Metcalf presides over seventy-seven different libraries in 
i containing a total of four and a half million 
titles.”” 


HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG, director emeritus of the 
New York Public Library; an administrator ‘‘who knew 
the books, and who had an expert's knowledge of every- 
thing relating to the manufacture of printed books, paper, 
ink, print, binding, lettering and engraving, and, in par- 
ticular to their care and protection. . . . ring his con- 
nection with that greatest of public libraries . . . his task 
was to build up and round out the reference collections, 
a work which, in the opinion of his peers, was never 
equaled anywhere. One month after his retirement in Oc- 
tober 1941, he accepted the post of director-librarian of the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico, where an attempt 
was being made to put modern books, largely in a foreign 
tongue, before a cultured, sophisticated community with 
rich collections of its own. In August 1943, he assumed 
the directorship of the A.L.A.’s Board on International Re- 
lations, and in January last went to Europe as a member of 
the Library of Congress mission . . . to speed the flow of 
books from Germany to American libraries, to study library 
conditions there and elsewhere, and to promote a normal 
intercourse among libraries, universities, and learned socie- 
ties.”’ 


LUTHER HARRIS EVANS, librarian of Congress; “‘the 
leader in a vast fellowship which extends its assistance to 
other libraries in the form of printed catalog cards, union 
lists, bibliographies, loans, and, above all, in its example 
as promoting ‘the enlightenment and welfare of the human 
family.’ In its vast treasury, no language is lacking and 
no country unrepresented.”’ 
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Just Published — 7 New Titles! 





OPPORTUNITIES IN OPPORTUNITIES IN 
FINANCE EXPORT 
By Sam Shulsky By Albert L. Abkarian 
OPPORTUNITIES IN OPPORTUNITIES IN 
TRAVEL FASHION 
By Don Short By Alida Vreeland 
OPPORTUNITIES IN OPPORTUNITIES IN 
MARKET RESEARCH INTERIOR DECORATION 
By John H. Platten, Jr. By Suzanne Conn 


OPPORTUNITIES IN HORTICULTURE By C. Owen Brantley 


These books have been prepared with the same high standards as their predecessors, which 
have been approved and accepted by numerous State and City boards of education, the 
Veterans Administration, libraries, amd guidance organizations. They are being used as 
standard occupational reference materials in school libraries and among guidance counselors 
as well as specific vocational reading materials in occupations classes. 


Each book is written by a recognized authority. All contain the following features: 
Detailed biographies of authors; favorable and unfavorable aspects of fields; educational 
requirements and costs; getting started; advancement; remuneration; apprentice training; 
related fields; advancement; technical information; job sources; lists of approved schools 
and helpful agencies; bibliographies; trade papers; glossaries; and indices. 


The first six books of the series are: 


OPPORTUNITIES IN OPPORTUNITIES IN 
ACTING RADIO 
By Frank Vreeland By Jo Ranson and Richard Pack 
OPPORTUNITIES IN OPPORTUNITIES IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FREE-LANCE WRITING 
By Shepard Henkin By Hazel C. Maxon 
OPPORTUNITIES IN OPPORTUNITIES IN 
JOURNALISM ARCHITECTURE 
By Elias E. Sugarman By William Thorpe 


Other new books are in preparation. 


Each manual is priced at $1.00 Special discounts to libraries 


ch 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUALS, Inc. 


SEND FOR 5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COPIES 












45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Raymond 


66 A STAR of the first magnitude in the con- 

stellation of modern mystery writers,” 
Raymond Chandler recently completed his first 
original scenario, The Blue Dahlia. Filmed by 
Paramount with Alan Ladd and Veronica Lake in 
the stellar roles, the screenplay was one of the sen- 
sations of the 1946 summer season. Chandler, 
who is an exponent of the tough school of crime 
fiction, was previously responsible for the “literate 
scripting” of James M. Cain’s Double Indemnity, 
and The Unseen. He is one of the most sought 
after screen writers in Hollywood, with an income 
which runs to six figures. With the success of his 
The Blue Dahlia and with his four detective novels 
either currently showing on the screen or in process 
of being filmed, ““Chandlerism,”’ a cult once con- 
fined to the literati, is now, according to Newsweek, 
about to engulf the nation. 


Raymond Thornton Chandler was born in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on July 23, 1888, the son of Maurice 
Benjamin Chandler and Florence Dart (Thornton) 
Chandler, Quakers. At the age of nine, following 
his parents’ divorce, he was taken to England by his 
Anglo-Irish mother. He studied at Dulwich Col- 
lege, London, from 1900 to 1905, and then was 
educated privately in France and Germany. A short 
period of teaching was followed by a spurt of jour- 
nalism, but his career in this métier was a failure, 
he could never track down a story because he “al- 
ways got lost.” His subsequent efforts as reviewer 
and feature writer for such publications as the Spec- 
tator and the Westminster Gazette were more suc- 
cessful, but cut short by the outbreak of World 
War I. He enlisted in the Canadian Army, serving 
in the Seventh Infantry Battalion, By the time the 
Armistice was signed he had won two medals and 
was training as a pilot in the Royal Flying Corps. 
Back in the United States in 1919, he held various 
positions—accountant, tax expert, oil executive, and 
a six-week stretch on the Los Angeles Daily Express. 
About the time of the depression he became inter- 
ested in the pulps. His first story, “Blackmailers 
Don’t Shoot,” was bought by Black Mask magazine 
in 1933. Since then he has sold everything he has 
written. 

In 1939, Chandler’s first book for the slick trade, 
The Big Sleep, appeared, and established the author 
at once as a mystery writer of the first order. Critics 
were unanimous in recommending this “story of 
degeneracy in Southern California,” although Will 
Cuppy in the New York Herald Tribune Books felt 
that “this unusual first novel” was “almost spoiled 
with a top-heavy cargo of lurid underworld inci- 
dent." However, Cuppy found Chandler's next 
book, Farewell, My Lovely (1940), “the real thing 
in wickedness and the best hard-boiled mystery in 
ages.... Grade A.” The High Window (1942) 
and The Lady in the Lake (1943) were followed 
by three collections of short stories—Five Murder- 
ers (1944), Five Sinister Characters (1945), and 
Red Wind (1946). 

“Chandler writes in a hard-boiled idiom which 
is characteristically American,” according to Charles 
J. Rolo, in Town and Country, who adds that the 
author's twin distinctions are that he is both a lit- 
erary craftsman and an innovator. His work im- 
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plies “a bitter critique of a certain segment of 
American society—the world in which big-time 
racketeers can still buy protection from crooked cops 
and politicians. . . ."" As he delves into the more 
exotic forms of human depravity, the author piles 
lurid incident upon lurid incident with tireless in- 
vention. His writing has “tension and beauty and a 
crackling wit’ with “logic and a quiet, controlled 
sort of passion that together propel the story with 
pace and drive.” 

Chandler's books have been published in Eng- 
land, France, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, and Latin 
America. They have been dramatized on the radio, 
and sold to the screen. The High Window was 
filmed as Time to Kill (Twentieth Century Fox, 
1942), Farewell, My Lovely became Murder, My 
Sweet, and the latest to be released, The Big Sleep 
(Warner, 1946), retained its original title. The 
Lady in the Lake will be a future production of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

In 1924 the author was married to Pearl Eugenia 
(Cecily) Hurlburt. They live on the outskirts of 
Los Angeles. A devotee of the secluded life, Chand- 
ler has no convivial tastes—he does not drink, 
loathes bridge and golf. Described as resembling 
an Oxford don in appearance, he is six feet one inch 
in height, and weighs 180 pounds. His thick dark 
hair is touched with gray, and he uses heavy shell- 
rimmed reading glasses. Chandler likes travel, he 
says, and music, reading, walking, tea, pipe- 
smoking, and his private secretary—an eighteen- 
pound Persian cat. Although he feels that crime 
doesn’t belong in the vicar’s rose garden or the 
week-end parties of the upper classes, nevertheless 
it is the leisurely English detective story that the 
author reads for pleasure. 


FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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3 Important Biographies 





SPINOZA 


Portrait of a Spiritual Hero 
By RUDOLF KAYSER 
Preface by ALBERT EINSTEIN 


OT a fictionalized biography but the true life story of one of the 
N world's greatest philosophers, based on documentary material per- 
taining to his life and era. 

This is the story of an independent man and a thinker who realized the 
ultimate meaning of freedom. In the background, the great drama of war-torn Europe and the 
fall of the Dutch Republic and its great liberal statesman, Jan de Witt, emerge before the 
eyes of the reader. 

"A book that is much needed in our time. It will bring comfort and gladness to its readers 
and will inspire them to a new belief in mankind."—Sholem Asch. $3.75 


YANKEE TEACHER 


_. The Life of WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS 
™ By KURT F. LEIDECKER 


With a Foreword by 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


MERICA'S great educator has at last found his biographer! This 
A deeply sensitive portrayal of Harris is also a fascinating history 

of the development and growth of our educational system during 
the past Century. Starting his career as a New England school teacher, 
Harris rose to the position of U. S. Commissioner of Education serving under three presidents 
for seventeen years. He has done more for American education than any other man, Dewey 
excepted. “The history of American education cannot be understood or estimated without 
knowledge of the life work of Dr. William Torrey Harris."—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
648 pages. $7.50 


| STAR OVER JORDAN 


The Life and Calling of Theodore Herzl 
By JOSEF PATAI 


RESENTED for the first time in English, this significant biography of 
Zionism's pioneering leader and advocate for Jewish national inde- 
pendence. Tracing the life of Herzl from its humble beginning to its 
dramatic end, the book is a valuable contribution to American knowledge 
of Zionism because of its first-hand exclusive material and vast amount of 
hitherto unpublished information. It is an inspiring picture of one of the heroic figures of 
our time. $3.75 
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Margaret 


aa Y life is remarkable only for its omis- 

sions,” says Mar, Millar modestly. “I 
have never broken a limb, divorced or arrested, 
never had anything stolen, and the only thing I ever 
lost was a phonograph needle.” Readers of The 
Invisible W orm, Wall of Eyes, and The Iron Gates 
will not agree. Mrs. Millar's life is also remarkable 
for its inclusions. She is not merely a mystery 
writer, but a novelist whose gamut runs from farce 
to horror. 

Born in Kitchener, Ontario, February 5, 1915, 
and still a Canadian citizen, Mrs. Millar (she isn’t 
fussy about sounding the “‘ar”) is the daughter of 
Henry W. Sturm, a coalyard operator and twice 
mayor of the town, and of Lavinia (Ferrier) Sturm, 
whose father was a high school principal. When 
she was four she began playing the piano, without 
instruction, and by the time she was a student in 
the Kitchener Collegiate Institute she was playing 
on local radio programs and being encouraged to 
prepare for a professional career as a musician. 

Two things deflected her: a brilliant classics 
teacher, Margaret Dale, turned her ambition to 
archaeology, and taught her enough Greek in one 
year for her to win a scholarship to University Col- 
lege, University of Toronto; and the stirrings of the 
literary urge became evident. Her first stories ap- 
peared in the Institute's literary annual, one of 
whose editors was a fellow-student, Kenneth 
Millar. 

In college, though she continued a brilliant scho- 
lastic record, she decided against archaeology as a 
career, and left in 1936, after three years, without 
a degree. She and Kenneth Millar were married, 
on June 2, 1938, the day after he was graduated 
from the University of Western Ontario. The next 
year their daughter, Linda Jane, was born. 

In 1940, Mrs. Millar had to endure several 
weeks’ illness. She put the enforced leisure to use 
by writing, by longhand in bed and in fifteen days, 
The Invisible Worm (1941). Will Cuppy, in the 
New York Herald Tribune, found this “weird, im- 
pressive and most amusing tale of multiple murder 

. a mystery find of considerable voltage.’ Its 
appearance coincided with the Millars’ hegira to 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, where Mr. Millar was a 
graduate fellow in English. (He himself has pub- 
lished two novels, The Dark Tunnel and Trouble 
Follows Me, has another ready for publication, 
and is finishing a fourth.) The Weak-Eyed Bat 
(1942) and The Devil Loves Me (1942) were 
followed by Wall of Eyes (1943)—a serious mys- 
tery novel dealing with psychiatric problems. This 
book was hailed by the New Republic as one of the 
mystery classics of the decade. 

After Fire Will Freeze (1944), a return to farce, 
came The Iron Gates (1945), in the same genre as 
Wall of Eyes. Though to one reviewer it seemed 
that the author had “‘stayed too long in the clinic 
with her victims,” another found the book a master- 
piece of horror, with some of the brooding terror 
of Mabel Seeley, some of the psychological insight 
of “Francis Iles.” It has been filmed by Warner 
Brothers, who hired Mrs. Millar to write the script. 
She had a good time in Hollywood, she says, and 
was offered contracts by two other studios, but 
turned them down “because I hate to write with 
someone breathing Basic English into my ear.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Millar, who is a United States 
citizen because he was born in California during the 
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temporary sojourn of his Canadian parents, had 
been commissioned in the Navy, and was sent to 
Princeton and then to Harvard for training. Mrs. 
Millar and Linda Jane followed him to both col- 
leges, and then to San Diego. When he was ordered 
to duty in the Pacific, Mrs. Millar bought a house 
in Santa Barbara, California, to which he returned 
after his discharge. There they live now, and there 
they expect to stay. The only thing Mrs. Millar 
regrets is figure-skating, but she can still swim and 
sail, her two other sports enthusiasms. Of medium 
height and build, the author has green eyes and 
brown hair. Her favorite authors are Evelyn 
Waugh, Katherine Mansfield, Rosamund Lehman, 
and William Falkner (with Raymond Chandler, 
Agatha Christie, and John Dickson Carr among 
mystery writers); her all-time favorite book, Ten- 
der Is the Night, by Scott Fitzgerald. 

A new novel, “Experiment in Springtime’ (not 
a mystery, but “a tragi-comic study of an unsuccess- 
ful marriage”) will appear early in 1947. An- 
other, tentatively called ‘“Priscilla’—‘a comedy 
about a twelve-year-old girl with a terrific imagi- 
nation and demonic energy’’—is in progress. 


Her first editor and most acute critic, her hus- 
band, writes: “Margaret doesn’t know whether she 
has abandoned murder for good; the chances are 
she hasn’t. But she writes out of mood, as she 
plays the piano, and her mood at present is too gay 
to permit her mind to dwell on murder... . She 
takes her writing seriously, sometimes spending a 
morning on a sentence, and she is afi ardent student 
of good prose.” She is also an outstanding exem- 
plar of good prose—a fact which makes her mys- 
tery stories, especially Wall of Eyes and The Iron 
Gates, not merely time-killers and spine-chillers, 
but genuine novels in their own right, worthy of a 
permanent place on any aficionado’s bookshelves. 


MirRIAM ALLEN DEFORD 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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What is this young man thinking? What does he need 
to think? The world he faces differs greatly from the one 
his father knew. Changing conditions... bewildering 
situations in international affairs . . . social, political, and 
economic crises ... miracles of science and the amazing 
new frontiers of atomic energy... have created new prob- 
lems of living. Never have FACTS and up-to-date infor- 
mation been so vital to clear thinking in a confused world. 


insures economy of time and effort 


In rebuilding a new and better world, teachers and li- 
brarians must be alert, informed, equipped with facts. 
They must have recourse to information in every field, on 
every subject, in today’s vast realms of knowledge. They 
can find in this comprehensive, concisely edited encyclo- 
pedia, instant answers to the most exacting needs of 
present day youth. 

The onrush of recent events necessitated complete re- 
vision of two thirds of the 30-volume work. Hundreds of 





ta a Confused World 
Tue 1946 EncycLopepin Americana 


new articles and illustrations on current subjects now sup- 
plement the authoritative, historical treatises by distin- 
guished contributors, Our skilled editorial staff has suc- 
ceeded in securing crystal-sharp condensation of facts to 
insure economy of time and effort. Worldwide in scope, 
the pages of the 1946 Americana throw 
brilliant searchlights on the limitless 
horizon of research. 








FREE—Fill out coupon and mail for beauuful 36- 
page illustrated booklet “America’s Reference 
Work.*’ 


| TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 19 | 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your booklet 
{1 “America’s Reference Work,” describing THE ENCYCLO- | 
1 PEDIA AMERICANA. ! 
1 ame i 
| Address 1 
| City ‘ State 
} Title (if any) i 
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(CERVANTES: 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ............... $1 A Bibliography 
eo Raymond L. Grismer 


Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 4 ; 
Audels PUMPS. HYDRAULICS & Of all the Spanish authors 

AIR COMPRESSORS ................... 4 Cervantes, is the most univer- 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. | sally known. His works have 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 2 been translated into nearly 


Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 


Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 


Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 


Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 





Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 


29 East 2ist Street New York 
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every language, and interest in 
the man and his work is wide- 
spread. Here in one alphabeti- 
cal list (by author, with a sub- 
ject index) appear the books, 
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RE" RETA Sy ea 4 } 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary .......... 4 essays, articles and other stud- 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 4 ies on the life of Cervantes, 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ........ 2 his works and his imitators. 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 182p. $4.50 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book .......... 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | | 2oamamnnnnnnnnnnuunununiiniinii 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN ........... 2 = 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 = e “ 
a? + meen and Builders Guides = Juvenile Delinquency: 
SE ain 8 6b ooh ROeNed 6065 02% Boer 0c 6\;= 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides = A Critical Annotated 
PME ids exc cad cucdebec so ckedes.s« 6 J Bibliography 1937-1944 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 2 : P. S. de Q. Cabot 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES = 
Si Sa: (5, a ee 6|= Over 900 books, articles in 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations | | 2 periodicals and similar items 
oo rere ye “ oe — a = are included, representing a 
oe. 1, 4% % SO 7 One © compute ... = selection from some eight 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING | | = were ET ’ 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... 1 | & {rousand. initially considered 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS .............. BB Pee scoy ch weeanineage teem 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRI- = abstracts of content are given. 
| SPL StI St ts fe aaa 4| = The emphasis is on research, 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2| = prevention and treatment of 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2| 2 one of the day’s most impor- 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 2 = tant problems. 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ................ 4\|2 166p. $3.75 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a E 
Volume. Vols. |, Il, tll, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VII, 
IX, X, XI, XU. 
THE H. W./ WILSON; COMPANY 
THEO. AUDEL & co. 950 University Avenue @ 
Publishers New York 52, N.Y. 


49 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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1891—1946 


THE NATIONAL 
: CYCLOPEDIA 


OF Approximately 875 full- 
length, detailed biographies 


(not thumbnail sketches) of 

AM ERIC AN America’s foremost Authors, 
Actors, Architects, Engineers, 

Educators, Inventors, Jurists, 
Statesmen, Physicians, Sur- 

BIOGR APHY geons, Scientists and Military 
and Naval Officers, who have 


contributed to our national 


* Announces ~ life and culture. 


VOLUME XXxXIll Price $15.00 


Less library discount 




















Mailed “fon examination.” 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. * Publishers » 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 




















2 Beautiful Books in the Penrod Is 


Cities of America Series 


Drawings by Harry L. DeVore, Jr. No Sissy 


Text by Martin Yoseloff 


CITY OF THE MARDI GRAS He can lick any guy in his block. 


But in the hands of juvenile 
he charm Jj 
a rg gyno ro- readers he takes a terrific beat- 


mantic city of America, in this ing—unless you give him the 


best equipment it’s possible to 
, superb album of fifty charming provide. . 
drawings. 
, OTOMAC Which prompts us to restate this 
; CITY ON THE P well-known fact: Books rebound 
Fifty superb pen and ink draw- or prebound by Wagenvoord 
i ings of our capital catch the have finer appearance, enjoy 

spirit of a city rich in history, longer library life. 


beautiful in design. 


9 x 12 Format WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 





























— $4.00 each 300-310 N. Grand Ave. Lansing, Mich. 
BEECHHURST PRESS, INC. Library Bookbinders and 
Booksellers 
“ 116 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
tits 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


SCRANTON 9, 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY, 











Announcing 


YOUR 
CRAFT BOOK 


by Louis V. NEWKIRK 
$5.00 ova LaVada ZUTTER 


A Treasure of Craft Projects 
Opening New Paths in the 
Growing Handicraft Field 


A splendid example of workman- 
ship. There are 108 well designed 
projects, covering a wide range of 
activities and materials in needle- 
work, plastics, wood, paint, clay and 
paper —involving handwork only. 
Decidedly useful for a wide variety 
of occasions, these inexpensive pro- 
jects are profusely dlustrated in 
colors (20 plates) and in black and 
white (88 plates). 8%x 11, beauti- 
fully bound and jacketed, no per- 
forations. 212 pages. 


Fall Technical List 
MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE 


By FLOYD S. HARPER. Covers 
the rudiments of the mathematics 
of finance and life insurance, so 
that problems connected with this 
field of applied mathematics ma 
be treated intelligently and wit 
profit. One idea is introduced at 
$3.25 atime. 327 pages. 


ENGINEERING TRIGONOMETRY 


By EDWARD M. J. PEASE and 
GEORGE P. WADSWORTH. A 
different book on the subject. While 
it covers completely, ¢ ough con- 
cisely, the basic principles of trigo- 
nometry, inclusion of such items 
as an adequate treatment of com- 
plex numbers and the inversion 
process distinguishes it from the 
usual trigonometry books. #50 


$2.75 pages. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


—Second Edition 


By EMERSON E. KIMBERLY. 
New chapters on the application 
of electronic devices and recent 
developments in heating, lighting 
and electronic tubes—plus_ ex- 
panded information on three-phase 
circuits, d-c motor characteristics, 
measuring instruments, a-c genera- 
tor voltage regulators, and auto- 
$3.50 transformers. 401 pages. 





EXAMINATION COPIES 
will be sent ON REQUEST 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Epitor's Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Christmas Windows 
To the Editor: 


During the Christmas season last year our library 
tried an experiment in decorating for the holidays 
which came about because of the scarcity of Christ- 
mas lights and greenery. Our newest assistant, who 
is fortunately an artist, offered to paint on our large 
front windows scenes of the nativity. The design 
was first laid out in small scale on paper, and using 
that as a guide, the design was outlined in black 
tempera paint directly on the glass on the inside of 
the window. These lines were heavily painted in 
an effort to have the finished product resemble the 
lead in stained glass windows. Once the outline 
was completed the remaining portions of the glass 
were painted in various colors of tempera paint. 

During the holiday season the windows were 
lighted all night by focusing spotlights on the in- 
side of the window. This gave the effect of stained 
glass as the paint is opaque. For those who are not 
familiar with the qualities of tempera paint, I might 
add that a good window washing removes all signs 
of the decoration. 

We received such favorable comment that we are 
planning to paint another Christmas scene this year. 


CATHERINE ACHORD, Librarian 
Findlay, Ohio, Public Library 


Card-Ordering Experiment 


To the Editor: 


At the suggestion of the Connecticut Commission 
of Cooperative Cataloging, The H. W: Wilson 
Company and the Baker and Taylor Company have 
undertaken an experiment which needs and de- 
serves the interest and support of all librarians in- 
terested in greater efficiency in cataloging. 

The plan is this: Baker and Taylor will supply 
(at cost during the period of experimentation) 
sets of Wilson cards with books ordered, when so 
specified by the customer, thus eliminating the ex- 
tra process of ordering cards. Those Connecticut 
libraries which have tried out this plan, particularly 
the Howard Whittemore Memorial in Naugatuck 
and the Hamden Library System, are enthusiastic 
over its timesaving and convenience. 

At present the small scale operation of the plan 
gives little indication of its feasibility. Baker and 
Taylor would like about fifty libraries to participate 
so that a more representative picture may be ob- 
tained. Those interested in taking part should 
write C. E. Brookes, The Baker and Taylor Com- 
pany, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, for particu- 
lars in placing orders. 


The Connecticut Committee feels that if the plan 
proves practical from the dealer's point of view and 
can then be thrown open to the other dealers 
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throughout the courttry, it cannot help but increase 
the range and titles cataloged by Wilson and the 
speed with which the cards are issued. The small 
town librarian, overburdened by clerical work, and 
the branch cataloging system, which duplicates sets 
widely, should both benefit from the plan. Librar- 
ians are again urged to join the experiment with- 
out delay. 
ELEANOR PHINNEY 
Chairman of the Connecticut Commis- 
sion on Cooperative Cataloging. 
The Hamden Library System 
Hamden 14, Connecticut 


A “Cut Cooperative” Being Formed 


After pictures are printed, the cuts that the print- 
er used remain. And aren't they a problem! It 
seems a shame to throw them away, and yet they 
are clumsy to store, especially since the chances are 
that it might be a long time before they will be used 
again, if ever. 

Other libraries might be able to utilize these 
cuts, however, saving the cost of securing the il- 
lustrations and also the cost of making the cuts. 
So that this might be done, a “Cut Cooperative”’ is 
being started by Library Public Relations Council. 

It will gather together as many appropriate cuts 
as it cam secure from libraries and publishing 
houses. Then it will prepare a printed catalog of 
them. When a library wants to issue a printed 
booklist or annual report or other publicity piece 
it might be able to find appropriate cuts in the cata- 
log of the Cut Cooperative that it can borrow free. 

Any cuts are wanted that might conceivably be 
used by other libraries. Photographs of members 
of the board of trustees, or those that show how the 
library looked in 1905, would hardly be worth 
sending. But many libraries and publishers do have 
cuts that might be used very satisfactorily in other 
communities. Cuts made from drawings, rather 
than from photographs, are particularly useful. 

If you have any cuts that you would be willing 
to contribute to such a pool, please communicate 
with Lillian Van Mater, Librarian, Public Library, 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York, who is chair- 
man of the Cut Cooperative. Since membership 
dues in the Library Public Relations Council are 
nominal, no provision will be made for nonmem- 
bers to have access to the Cut Cooperative. 


Los Angeles Examination 


The examination for city librarian of the Los 
Angeles Public Library has been postponed, by the 
action of the Civil Service Commission, to January 
10, 1947. The last day to file is December 27, 
1946, The exam will be given in any of the larger 
cities of the United States. 

The salary range is $715-755-797-842-889 per 
month. 

Requirements are ten years of professional li- 
brary experience, including five years within the 
last ten years as: (1) an administrator of a library 
or (2) an assistant in an administrative capacity to 
the city librarian. 


Applicant should write for an application form 
and a bulletin of requirements to the following: 


Ciry Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION 
City Hall 
Los Angeles 12, California 
(Continued on page 276) 
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The first book of 
critical writings 
about 
the mystery story 


or the bibliophile, the profes- 
F sional writer, the true mystery 
aficionado, Howard Haycraft has 
gathered 546 pages of brilliant and 
entertaining writing about the 
mystery-crime-detective story : 

G. K. Chesterton defends the 
mystery story. Edmund Wilson at- 
tacks it. S. S. Van Dine gives 20 
rules for writing it. Dorothy Sayers, 
Erle Stanley Gardner and other 
successful authors tell about their 
methods of work. Ogden Nash, 
Christopher Ward, E. V. Lucas etc. 
explore the lighter side of crime. 
Dashiell Hammett and Raymond 
Chandler, plus many more authors, 
critics, and editors offer helpful ad- 
vice to writers and students—and 
inside stuff for readers. 

THE ART OF THE MYSTERY 
is a must for everyone interested 
in the technique of fiction. 


THE ART OF 


THE MYSTERY 


Edited by Howard Haycraft 


$5.00 * SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers 
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POETRY 


Better than 
Laughter 


by MILDRED LOUISE 
BOIE 


The first book of verse by a 
former associate editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly. “Some ex- 
tremely lovely poems here, 
some extremely sharp and 
pointed ones. All finely intelli- 
gent.” Carl Van Doren. $1.50. 


Perilous 


Balance 


by ARNOLD STEIN 


“These poems .. . constitute 
the splendid record of one 
young American who, weath- 
ering this war, kept his ‘peril- 
ous balance of a man.’ This 
staunchness of soul makes 
these first poems a significant 
and reassuring event.” Hart- 
ford Courant. $1.50. 


Beginning with 
Plato 


by JOSEPH WARREN 
BEACH 


“This book, the poetic asides 
of a distinguished scholar and 
critic, is the record of a sen- 
sitive and cultivated mind.” 
U.S. Quarterly Book List. 

$2.00. 
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MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 








(Continued from page 275) 
Singing Commercials 


To the Editor: 


I have read “Singing Commercials in the Li- 
brary” in the September issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and liked it very much. I believe that our 
student body here in Ambler High School would 
enjoy it too, and I should like to have it put on in 
an assembly program, if possible. 

Could you possibly give me the names of the 
various tunes used for the singing commercials, 
please? I recognize five of them from radio pro- 
grams, but am not sure of the rest. 

Dorotnuy C. Ortt, Librarian 
Ambler Borough Public Schools 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


{Eprror’s NoTE: For the most part the library 
verses were deliberate parodies on current singing 
commercials, which will be easily recognized by 
listening in. ]} 


Medical Library Cards 


To the Editor: 


The current issue of the “Cataloging Notes of 
the Library of Congress” announces the printing by 
the Card Division of the Library of Congress of all 
catalog cards prepared by the Army Medical Library 
after October 1, 1946. These cards will be in a 
simple form of cataloging and will carry the new 
subject headings and new classification numbers of 
the Army Medical Library. The former series of 
SG cards is discontinued and a new series Med will 
contain the copy from the Army Medical Library as 
well as any medical titles cataloged by the Library 
of Congress. This will make it easy for any medi- 
cal library to subscribe to a complete set of the med- 
ical cards currently issued by the Card Division. 
Subscriptions for the set and orders for individual 
cards will be placed, as in the past, with the Card 
Division of the Library of Congress. 


Wrius E. Wricut, Librarian 
Army Medical Library 
Washington, D.C. 


For the Convenience of Libraries 


To to Editor: 


We are in receipt of a letter from the Los Ange- 
les Public Library in which they presented a prob- 
lem with which they were faced in connection with 
our new book, Rosenberg’s Electric Motor Repair. 

To provide maximum utility to the student and 
motor repair man, this book was published in 
unique form which made it possible to use the 
book on the work bench with both text and related 
illustrations simultaneously visible. This form is 
shown on the attached circular. From the stand- 
point of many libraries, this mechanical make-up 
was undesirable and it was for this reason that the 
Los Angeles Library wrote to us to inquire whether 
folded and collated sheets could be made available 
to them for their own binding. 

We have now made these sheets available for 

them. They 
ealer channels 


the convenience of libraries desirin 
are procurable through the same 
as our regular volume. 


EMILIE M. WALLACE, Editor 
Murray Hill Books, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 











Two Sides 
To the Editor: 


In the excellent list of “Magazines for Youn 
People,” by Isabel Nichol and Lee Spilman (Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, October 1946) the helpful 
annotations give definite appraisal, it seems to me, 
and are of much value. 


Listed are the Nation and the New Republic. 


Now comes the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in its report on Communist infiltration in 
the United States, and cites the Nation and the New 
Republic as examples of the left-wing press— ‘these 
publications were pro-Soviet’’—as reported in the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

What are librarians to think? 

EpitH _M. Norton, Librarian 
Coffeyville, Kansas, Public Library 


Unsubstantiated 


Arthur J. Crawley, Educational Director of Read- 
er's Digest, points out in a factual statement that 
recent charges of Nazism made against the Digest 
and one editor were entirely unsubstantiated. Actu- 
ally, because of scores of articles attacking the 
Nazis over a period of years, Reader's Digest was 
barred from sale in Germany from 1938 until after 
the end of the war. 


Because of the wide dissemination of the charges 
and the wide circulation of the Digest in libraries, 
schools, and colleges, the Bulletin is glad to call 
attention to Mr. Crawley’s statement, copies of 
which are available upon request from the Educa- 
tional Department, The Reader's Digest, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Course in Special Libraries 


The Pratt Institute Library School announces an 
elective in Special Libraries, to be offered in the 
third quarter, which begins this year March 17, 
1947. The instruction will be given by Rebecca B. 
Rankin, librarian of the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, New York. 

Miss Rankin is a leader in the special libraries 
field, and is known to other librarians through her 
extensive lecturing in library schools, but not so 
well known, perhaps, is the fact that she has had 
much to do in formulating curricula in special li- 
braries in many schools. Her instruction will stress 
the application of general library methods to the 
problems of the special library field. 

A limited number may elect this course which 
will give supervised experience in special libraries 
in fields for which the students show aptitude, and 
in which they have suitable subject backgrounds. 


State Manuals Available 


Teachers College Library, Columbia University, 
has an odd lot of state legislative manuals of the 
1920's-1940’s which have been withdrawn from its 
shelves. Any library interested fn filling gaps 
should send its want list with a self-addressed, re- 
turn envelope to the Acquisition Department, 
Teachers College Library, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York 27. A handling charge. of 25 cents a 
volume will be made on each request which can be 


filled. 
DECEMBER 1946 











McBride 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


for Young People iil 


THREE PALS ON 
THE DESERT 


By Sande Miles 


Three young easterners become desert adven- 
turers and go prospecting for gold. 16 full- 
page illustrations. Ages 10-16. _ $2.50 





FIGHTERS FOR 
FREEDOM 


By Harlan Eugene Read 


The fight for liberty waged by famous men 
and women from Ancient Greece to the pres- 
ent. Illustrated. 288 pages Teen-age. $2.50 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S BOOK 
~ ae OF ATOMIC 
M ENERGY 


By Robert D. Potter 


All the basic knowledge necessary to an easy 
understanding of the atomic age. By the Sci- 
ence Editor of The American Weekly who is 
a prominent physicist. Illustrated. Teen-age. 


THE STORY BEHIND 
GREAT BOOKS 


By Elizabeth Rider Montgomery “- 


True stories of how the heroes of famous 
novels were created by their authors from 
Robinson Crusoe to The Virginian. 50 dra- 
matic episodes. Illustrated. Teen-age. $2.00 


WE LIVED 
WITH PETER 


By John Weston 


Ged 


The heart-warming story of a floppy-eared 
cocker spaniel, and the family he adopted—all 
of it true. Jilustrated delightfully. Teen-age. 

$2.50 


YOUNG AMERICA'S 
AVIATION ANNUAL 


By David C. Cooke. An overall picture of 
new peacetime developments for young avia- 
tion enthusiasts. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


At all bookstores 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., New York 16 
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A life of Christ 


FOR ALL TO 
LIVE BY 


Leo C. Sterck 


Here is Christ moving against 
the background of times fully 
as troubled as our own—His 
life paralleled with that of 
the average man and woman 
living today. A new and dif- 
ferent life of Christ with 
practical, realistic applications 
to everyday living. The No- 
vember selection of the Cath- 
olic Literary Foundation. 
$2.75 


An interpretation of 


DANTE 
ALIGHIERI 


CITIZEN OF CHRISTENDOM 
Gerald G. Walsh 


A brilliant interpretation of 
the life and work of Dante 
revealing him as the kind of 
“whole man” the age of to- 
morrow will need to people 
its “one world”. Dante's 
seemingly double allegiance 
to the ancient “‘age of reason” 
and the modern “age of the 
heart” makes him particularly 
significant for minds and 
hearts today. $3.00 


THE BRUCE 
PUBLISHING CO. 
1112 Montgomery Bldg. 

Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
MICROFILM 
SERVICES 





Compiled by 


JURGEN G. RAYMOND, Tech. Ln. 
Sinclair Oil Corp., New York 


HE revised edition of the pop- 

ular “Directory of Microfilm 
Sources” first issued in 1941, has 
just been published. The Geo- 
graphical List of Services in- 
cludes 38 states plus Hawaii and 
Canada. Included also are a Geo- 
graphical List of Commercial 
Services and valuable informa- 
tion about ordering Microfilms 
and their costs. Other Chapters 
cover The Copyright Question, 
Explanation of Terms, and How 
to Use This Directory. 


The Directory is compiled pri- 
marily for libraries and similar 
institutions but is equally valu- 
able to the research worker, 
writer, and business man. Pub- 
lic, college, university, and spe- 
cial libraries will find the new 
edition an invaluable tool. 


Planographed. 52p. October, 1946 
Price: $1.50 


sama Send orders yA. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 
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PREFACE by Dorothy Canfield 


The story of America’s 


9 X 12 FORMAT 


A book with universal appeal . . . pre- 
senting a delightful, heartwarming pic- 
ture of Rockwell, man and boy. 

Mr. Guptill, editor of the magazine 
AMERICAN ARTIST, spent two years gath- 
ering his material for this book . . . visit- 
ing the Rockwells at their Vermont home 
. . . talking with their friends and neigh- 
bors. The book is replete with personal 
anecdotes. 


best-loved artist 


ROCKWELL 


ILLUSTRATOR 
Ly 
ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION by Jack Alexander 


Millions will want to read it... 


Every cover that Norman Rockwell ever 
painted for the Saturday Evening Post — 
30 years of covers, 240 in all —is re- 
produced here . . . some in miniature. . . 
some in page size in full color. Other 
Rockwell paintings (including the Four 
Freedoms), magazine illustrations, 
posters, murals, sketches, etc., are in- 
cluded. THERE ARE FIFTY FULL COLOR 
PAGES $10.00 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Current History 
For Reading Today—For Reference Tomorrow 
Articles 
Documents 
Chronology 


A subscription to Current History brings you 
three unique reference services: the Chronology, 
a 20-page, accurate account of events each month 
in every® coun of the world; the documents, 
including the official texts of all significant docu- 
ments and speeches relating to the peace; articles 


by expert historians and economists. 
Indexed in the Readers’ Guide to 

Periodical Literature 

I year $3.00 
2031 Upland Way, 


2 years $5.00 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 














THE STORY OF 
OUR MONEY 


By Olive Cushing Dwinell 


208 Pages Cloth Binding $2 Postpaid 


This book reviews the history of 
“Money” from the Colonial period to 
1946. It quotes hundreds of leading 
authorities, including Benjamin Frank- 
lin, James Madison, Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson and others who advocated a 
financial system giving to the people 
the benefit of their own collective finan- 
cial power. 


The Story of Our Money is recommended 


for study by the American Banker. It 
is a ‘“‘must’’ for the Library. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 





























GEMS! 


How are they cut and polished? 
Where can you find the answer? 


REVISED LAPIDARY HANDBOOK 
by J. HARRY HOWARD 


This book treats of the theory of the art 
—the behavior of light in gems — the 
dozens of patterns used in shaping gems 
—much other useful and interesting gen- 
eral “gem” information. 

Also gives specific, “easy to use” instruc- 
tions for all gem cutting operations, shap- 
ing, polishing, drilling, engraving, etc. 

Cloth Binding — List Price $3.00 


Order poy our regular book supplier, 
or from t Author and Publisher 


J. HARRY HOWARD 


504 Crescent Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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Porter Sargent Books 


HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


30th Edition, 1140 pages, 
red silk cloth, $6.00 


Over 3200 schools critically described 
or listed, cross referenced and indexed. 
The Introduction reports on and reviews 
the statements of educators and states- 
men which reveal that our leaders are 
muddled and the people misinformed. 
Separately published, 168 pages, red silk 
cloth, $2.00. 

‘ 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 
608 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00 


“A stupendous and devastating critique 
of American education,” Earnest Hooton, 
Harvard. “Rousing statements have be- 
hind them an immense amount of re- 
search,” E. A. Ross, U. of Wis. “A solar 
book radiating common sense on a world 
doped on humbug,” Mayj-Gen. J. F. C. 
Fuller, England. 5 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 
For the Control of the Mind of Youth 
168 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


“An admirable presentation of the cur- 
rent educational system,” Benjamin Fine, 
N. Y. Times. “Keeps me up at night fol- 
lowing the shooting stars and wondering 
what is to come next,” Charles Beard. 
“Should be required reading for every 
college president and teacher,” S. Ralph 
Harlow, Smith. 

‘s 


WAR AND EDUCATION 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“One of the few books on education 
that made any sense to me,” Richard T. 
LaPiere, Stanford U. “One of the first 
books which I have sat down to read 
from cover to cover,” W. Lloyd Warner, 
U. of Chicago. “Challenges every edu- 
cator to rethink his educational func- 
tions,” Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit. “Deeply 
impressed by the encyclopedic value,” 
John Dewey. 


Circulars and Table of Contents 
on Request 


Usual Library Discount 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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| 
MEETING TODAY’S LIBRARY CALL 
FOR OUTSTANDING RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
| 


5. Religious reading is at a new high. Capitalize on 

. this interest by supplying your readers with books 

that will interest them in the fields of religious his- 

tory, biography and mission enterprise. The follow- 

or ing Muhlenberg Press books will serve these interests 
ea effectively in your library. 


| The First Biography Of The 


First Lutheran Pastor 
= Ordained In America 





THE WORLD OF 
JUSTUS FALCKNER 





The author ‘‘re-lives’’ Falckner’s life in the locale of 
New York City to the Hudson Valley where Falckner 
exercised his original influence in establishing the Church 
in that territory. Names scores of families prominent in 
New York state history. Depicts social, religious and 
political life in early colonial America. Fascinating read- 
ing for theologians and laymen. 202 pages. Price, $2.50 





” 
By 
Boehmer AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS 
Translated by John W. by John Aberly Price, $3.00 


Doberstei d i ion’” 
pug a5 ‘‘Notably free from sectarian distortion’’—AMERICAN 


H wnttete Gy Pee HISTORICAL REVIEW. A survey of Christianity of 
H every era of the last 2000 years. Dramatic four color 
} maps depict development of mission enterprise. A chal- 
ROAD TO lenging story-study of early Christianity. Cloth bound. 
Fl 306 pages. 
° * 
: REFORMATION 
i ““Luther comes alive—from his own A Pictorial-Word Study 

writings, critically examined and of Cc h Worshi 

skillfully explained, and from the a cae ——— 

4 opinions and reports of his con- 


temporaries carefully sifted and 


objectively evaluated’’ — CHRIS- A MANUAL 


pate gh oe hw A grantee 
and scholarly translation. A faith- 
ful report of Luther’s development ON WORSHIP 
from boyhood until the decisive 
ear of 1521. Answers recent search By Paul Zeller Strodach 
y laymen, clergy and scholars for 
new light on Luther. Shatters 


aac a aoa 448 pages. Complete with more than 200 


illustrations. Depicts forms and 
functions of worship within 
the Reformation Church, In- 
$4. cludes an exhaustive glossary describing and defining 
church appointments such as the altar, lectern, sacristy, 
font and many others, and forms of liturgical church 
worship. A manual with wide value for all church work- 
— s. ers, pastors, students, theologians. Cloth bound. 379 
pages. Price, $4.00 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


| 1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
































By Delber Wallace Clark te ee cal 
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SPECULUM 


A quarterly magazine containing 
scholarly articles and reviews deal- 
ing with mediaeval architecture, 
armor, the fine arts, geography, 
heraldry, history, literature, music, 
numismatics, philosophy, science, 
social and economic institutions, 
and all other aspects of the civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages. 


The annual subscription rate for SPECU- 
LUM is Six Dollars ($6) beginning with 
Vol. XXII (1947). Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Vol. I are still available at $2 each. 
Vol. II (1927) is $7.50 Vols. ITI-XXI 
(1928-1946) are $5 each. 


Subscribers to SPECULUM are allowed 
a discount of twenty percent on the list 
price of books published by the Mediaeval 
Academy. 


The following Academy books will be 
out of print when the remaining copies 
(fewer than 40 of each title) are sold: 


THE EARLIEST BOOK OF TOURS, 
by E. K. Ranp and L. W. Jones. 
pp. xvii,136; 60 plates. $18.75 


THE SHORTER LATIN POEMS OF 
MASTER HENRY OF AVRANCHES 
RELATING TO ENGLAND, edited by 
J..C. Russert and J. P. Herronimus. 
pp. xxiii, 162. $2.25 


THE JUDICIUM QUINQUEVIRALE, 
by C. H. Coster. pp. vii,87. $2.25 


A CATALOGUE OF INCIPITS OF 
MEDIAEVAL SCIENTIFIC WRIT- 
INGS IN LATIN, by Lynn THorRNDIKE 
and PEARL Krpre. pp. xvi,466. $12 


THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 











Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years, Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 

WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 

WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 











Available January 1947 


WHO’S WHO IN COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


Over 17,000 concise biographical 

sketches of business leaders the world 

over—fully revised for postwar use 

—coverage of “top” names assured. @ 

1,400 pages $15.25 
a 


Available Summer 1947 


WHO’S WHO IN THE EAST 


VOLUME I! 


The first edition under ‘““Who’s Who” 
editorship—fully revised and recom- 
piled against Marquis standards to 
cover all reference—worthy names in 
the Northern and Middle Atlantic 
States. 
1,500 pages $15.25 
° 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
Marquis Publications Building. Chicago-!! 
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ie 
° a 
AL ow ° IN SMALLER 
. N CONTAINERS 
on 
n- 
300 
The only paste of its kind that remains flexible, 
nd doesn’t lump, doesn’t crumble, pe¢l or crack and 
sticks as tight as glue. Spreads in a smooth 
) LIBRARY SUPPLY coat either in full strength or diluted with water. 
MADISON, Wi? 
nd —Made especially for library use. 
ia- 
F Catalog No. 1 3 6 12 
ott 979.1 (Yapint) .....35c..33¢ ea. .30c ea. .28¢ ea. 
a- 979.2 (pint) ........60c..55¢ ea. .50c ea. .48c ea. 
et. 
979 (qt.) .......$1.00..95¢ ea. .90c ea. .85c ea. 
980 Sk Ser $2.75. .$2.65 ..$2.55 ..$2.45 
112 S. Carrol! Street 82 Wallace Street All prices F.O.B. 
Madison (3) Wisconsin New Haven (i!) Conn. 
ox 
= 
| RAY - BO: OOKS... 
: “™~ What Are They: 
3 i. Library-Bound books | are new books 
Ty which have been completely over-sewed 
CLASS A and reinforced in heavy-duty buckram 
BINDING covers in accordance with American 
Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ specifi- 
4 cations. 
Librarians know that sooner or later 
practically all library books must be CONTINUOUS 
rebound. Therefore it is economy to 
purchase Ren 2 Library-Bound, ee LOW-COST 
cause suc books remain in constan 
uninterrupted circulation and do not CIRCULATION 
have to be rebound. 
More and more-librarians and _ school 
LIBRARY peor? 5 -“ sours business 
practice of buying en- rary-Bound 
ACCEPTANCE books as evidenced by increased orders. 
Edwin Allen Compa 
Illustration shows t ny 
special over-sewing 
and reinforcing of BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
an Allen-Library- 1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
Bound book. A ; 
. Write for current catalogues and lists 
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Merry Christmas 


WE HAVE LOOKED OVER OUR BOOKS AND FIND 
THAT WE OWE A DEBT TO YOU 


It is a debt of gratitude for the courtesies you have extended to us in 1946; 
and the purpose of this note is to assure you of our sincere appreciation. 


May the Christmas Season Be One of Genuine Happiness to You and 













Yours, and May the New Year Convert Your Every }iope 
Into a Glorious Reality. 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 


Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — 


OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


IN ANY BINDING 








ATLASES Geographical and Historical 


We carry a sizable stock 
Write for circular (G30L) 
H52 SOVIET RUSSIA ATLAS $1.00 


DENOYER GEPPERT COMPANY 








5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40 


KEEPING UP ON DOGS === 


DOG WORLD, the illustrative monthly magazine on your 
magazine rack “=: prove & popular reference publica- 
tion. Many of y are d in pedigreed 
dogs and Dog Worla will answer many old questions. 


Subscription eae” = one year, $3.50 for two years, 
for five years. 


UDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Avenue Chicago !6.quumm' 














ARC-EN-CIEL by BOBBY TRAPP. Poetry 
and sketches in French and English. $2.00 
ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHIES (DR. W. Y. 
EVANS-WENTZ). A must for the Philoso- 
phy Library. $2.00 
THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE ANATOMY by 
DR. W. S. MELSOME. The authorship prob- 
lem of the Shakespeare plays. $3.00 

From Your Bookseller or 

RUSSELL F. MOORE Co. 


80 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
By FRANCES NORENE AHL 


(Author of “Andrew Jackson and 
the Constitution,” etc.) 


This book was especially prepared for those dealing with 
the problems and procedures in the use of audio-visual aids 


Cloth, $2.50 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 





Includes 75 centennials. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 
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BERNHARD RAGNER 
411 Seventh Avenue 
Pittsburgh, 16, Pa. 
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A Speech Department for your Library 


Significant Speeches by Moulders of Public Opinion 
on National and World Problems and Policies. 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$4.50 a year $8.00 two years 
Issued semi-montaly 














Large eastern library wants administrative 
assistant in catalog department with five years 


experience in cataloging. Beginning salary 
$2700 with increase to $3000 January 1, 1947. 
Experienced administrative assistant in fine 


Beginning salary $2400 with 
increase to $2500 January 1, 1947. Also junior 
assistants in young people’s work, education 
and catalog departments at a beginning salary 
of $2000. Annual increases to $2500. Children’s 
librarian with three years of experience for a 
large branch library. Salary $2400 with increase 
to $2500 January 1, 1947. Accredited library 
school graduates only need apply. Write en- 
closing recent photograph, detailed qualifica- 
tions and references to Director of Personnel, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
land. 


arts department. 
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SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York |i, N.Y. 


Station O - Box 22 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


amu, 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. =a 
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At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of spec- 
ialized library service, is equipped to serve you 
well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ... and the 
opportunity to serve you. 


A. te McClurg & Co. "aan 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 

















The Year Book of the 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
1947 Edition 








The LIVING CHURCH ANNUAL 


If there is an Episcopal Church in your com- . 
munity you should have a copy of the LIVING Price $3.00 
CHURCH ANNUAL in your reference section. Cloth Bound 


The 1947 edition will mark the sixty-sixth year of publishing The 
Living Church Annual. The new edition, now available, will have the 
usual features plus a complete summary of the recent General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 

Principal Contents: Statistical Information of Dioceses and Mis- 
sionary Districts, with List of Parishes, Names of Clergy, Number of 


Communicants in Each Parish . . . Institutions and Organizations . 
Seminaries and Secondary Schools . . . General Clergy List with names 
and addresses . . . Periodicals, etc. Publication Date, Dec. 27 


Postage Additional 
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Upton 
Sinclair ’s 


MOST FAMOUS NOVEL 
IS AVAILABLE AGAIN! 


Out of print for many 
years—except in a private 
edition—Sinclair’s master- 
piece is re-published with 
a special introduction by 
the author. $2.50 


THE 
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At all booksellers 
THE VIKING PRESS 
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EVERY LIBRARY NEEDS 
THIS EXCELLENT REFERENCE BOOK 


e ' 
Siegele's 
BUILDING TRADES DICTIONARY 


A handy reference which has proved invaluable 
to every building tradesman and which should 
be available through every library. By H. H. 
Siegele, outstanding authority and author of 
many other books now in use by men in all 
branches of the building tredes. Personal ex- 
perience in these trades is the sound basis of 
every Siegele book. 


The DICTIONARY contains clear, concise defi- 
nitions to 6,800 terms p/us countless illustrations 
and suggestions, helpful to journeyman and 
apprentice alike. 


From your local book dealer or on approval for 
30 day examination direct from the publisher. 
In cloth, $3.00. Regular library discounts. 


Other Drake semi-technical books are listed in 
the Drake catalog—your copy on request. 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 


600 W. Van Buren Street, Dept. G-G-! 
Chicago 7, Illinois 








NEW and USED 
TEXT-REFERENCE 


BOUGHT and SOLD 












SAVE 
25% to 50% 


Select books from our 
FREE 100-page catalog 
and supplementary lists. 
More than 50,000 titles. 
TO SELL — send us list 
of any books you may 


have for sale or 
exchange. 


ESTABLISHED 
1902 








Just published 


CREATIVE OLD AGE 


by Clare de Gruchy 


"When Dr. Lillien J. Martin founded the 
Old Age Counselling Center she started a 
revolution in our ideas of the psychology of 
old age.” 


—Dr. Martin Gumpert 
Author: ‘““‘You Are Younger Than You Think’’ 


“For all concerned with the problem of old 
age ... Appears at exactly the right time.” 
—Joseph Henry Jackson 


in 8. F. Chronicle 


"This volume will be helpful to sociologists, 
social workers, physicians and psychologists 
and will provide inspiration for old people 
themselves in their individual efforts to live 
effectively and happily." 

—Raymond G. Kuhlen, Ph.D. 


Syracuse University 


Case Histories—Group 
Projects—lillustrated 


$2.75 postpaid 


plus .07 State Sales Tax for California purchasers. 


OLD AGE COUNSELLING CENTER 


1019 Shreve Bidg. San Francisco 8 
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(CITY AND STATE) 


11th Edition 




















The 1947 Appearance of the Volume That Has Been 
Standard Reference for New Yorkers Since 1904. 


Outline Records of Approximately 10,000 Outstanding New 
Yorkers in All Fields Chosen for the Significance of Their 
Contributions to the Life of Their Time. 


Alphabetically Arranged and Geographically Indexed 


price Are all d about 
WHERE re all answered abou 


New Yorkers in 


WHAT . 
HOW WHO'S WHO IN NEW YORK 


WHEN & lith EDITION 





List Price—$15. © Special Library Price—$12. 
Publication Date—January 1, 1947 





LEWIS HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Sth Avenue at 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
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Films to Enrich 


Your Program— 
in the 1946-1947 edition of the 


=CATALOG-= 
OF SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


Over 1300 subjects. . . Selected from the best available sources. . 
Chosen for their educational content, wholesomeness, and techni- 
cal quality—Many FREE—others at small rental or service cost. 








FILMS FOR ANY OCCASION— 





You'll agree that our list of nontheatrical 





films is among the most comprehensive and 
largest available. Thousands of organiza- 
tions use it, year after year, in arranging their 
film programs. You will find in our catalog 
a wealth of educational and entertainment 


material for any occasion—whether it be a 








classroom, auditorium, community, religious, 


youth, or camp program. 













For your FREE copy of the 1946-1947 edition of the 
CATALOG OF SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
Write to your nearest Exchange NOW! 
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... Libraries can give their 





readers more complete 





newspaper service ... 


with Recordak 








a probably know that a great many newspapers today are dis- 








tributing Recordak microfilm editions of their issues . .. and that a 
great many libraries are using these space-saving editions to build up 
files of leading out-of-town papers. 





But you may not know this: that the cost of these Recordak micro- 
film prints . .. and of the Recordak Film Readers, which make the 


prints available in your reference room at a 
moment’s notice . . . is well within the budget of 


almost any library. 


If you are interested in giving your readers 






more complete newspaper service .. . and if you 









want to know how to go about it and how little 






it costs ... just write us. 






Recordak Corporation 






(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SPECORDE originator of modern microfilming 
...and its library application 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 












Covering the Courts 
By CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL, Northwestern University 


The first study devoted exclusively to courtroom reporting, and 
the only attempt ever made to regard legal news from a socio- 
logical viewpoint! Thoroughly prepares the reader to visit any 
courtroom, any time, and understand what is going on, and why. 
Valuable features are 493 actual news stories, selected court plead- 
ings, and a handy glossary. 


How to Establish and Operate A 
Retail Store 


By O. PRESTON ROBINSON, New York University, and 
KENNETH BROOKS HAAS, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


An illuminating new study presenting on a simple, down-to-earth 
basis, the fundamentals of successful small store operation. Mate- 
rial is directed to the beginning retailer with such clarity that he 
can visualize problems, and get facts necessary for profitable 
merchandising. Covers every phase of small store development. 


$3.25 


The Techniques of Glass Manipul- 
ation in Scientific Research 


- JULIUS D. HELDMAN, Department of Chemistry and 
the Radiation Laboratory, University of California 


A modern, practical book on glass manipulation that is so clearly 
written, so logically organized to provide a sound understanding of 
the techniques of glass blowing, sealing, designing, and repairing 
that it is ideal for home workshop, yet thoroughly stimulating for 
professional workers. A special feature is the emphasis given Pyrex 
brand glasses. $2.70 


Manual of Small Business Opera- 
tion 


By KENNETH LAWYER, Western Reserve University 


A brand new workbook designed to start the prospective operator 
on the road to establishing and developing his own business. He 
is acquainted here with the many situations he will face, so that 
when they arise he will not face them cold. Wherever possible, 
basic business principles are introduced and fundamental techniques 
suggested. $1.75 


Send for approval copies 











PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11 











Imagine 
1 Month’s News 


in the 
Palm of Your Hand! 





95% of Space Now Taken by Newspaper Files 


One month's news as published in The New York Times fits right 
into the palm of your hand when recorded on durable, space-saving 


microfilm! This modern, handy method gives you all the news in 
easy-to-handle form. And it’s easy on your budget, too. Recent 


price revisions bring down the cost of yearly subscriptions to a new 
low of $140—a saving of $35.00 on your 1947 subscription to the 
Microfilm Edition of The New York Times. 


THE TIMES INDEX GUIDES YOU QUICKLY TO PUBLISHED NEWS FACTS 


The Times Index guides you quickly to the news information you 
require. It’s an ideal index to your microfilm files of The Times. 
Or—when used alone—The Index is a natural supplement to your 
present newspaper files. Its concise summary—containing the essen- 





tial points of news items—answers many questions directly; in many 
cases the summary entirely eliminates the need to locate the actual 
news report. The Times Index is published in monthly issues and 
also in a cumulative yearly volume. The low subscription rates 
make The Index a definite 1947 budget requirement. 


12 Monthly Issues $20.00 Cumulative Annual Volume $26.00 








Combined Monthly & Annual Subscription  __ $35.00 


THE TIMES INDEX pupiished by She New Pork Times 


229 WEST 43rd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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The Things That Matter Most 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING. A basis for in- 
quiry into practical problems of morals and an 
orientation text in those human values which make 
life worth living. Analyzes five world concepts of 
human values and six interpretations made by 
outstanding individuals whose thinking helped 
shape Western ideals. $3.75 


Public Administration (Revised) 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER. Practical operation of pub- 
lic administration realistically analyzed, with em- 
phasis on the functional approach to the study of 
municipal, state and national government. $5.00 


The Money Value of a Man (Revised) 


LOUIS |. DUBLIN and ALFRED J. LOTKA. Long 
accepted as the standard guide to determining such 
matters as the insurance which prospects should 
carry; the fair amount of awards in cases of dis- 
ability; the costliness of disease and premature 
death in social studies. $6.00 


Advanced Accounting (4th Edition) 


ROY B. KESTER. Constantly referred to as stand- 
ard by accountants, business men and the courts. 
Devoted primarily to accounting and financial prob- 
lems of corporations. $5.00 


Business Budgeting and Control 


J. BROOKS HECKERT. New treatment covering 
everything from principles through methods and 
procedures for the preparation and operation of 
budgets for all types of businesses, both large and 
small concerns. $5.00 


~~ Montgomery's Federal Tax Annuals 1946-47 


Montgomery’s Federal Taxes — 
Corporations & Partnerships 


(2 v.) $20.00 


Montgomery’s Federal Taxes— 
Estates, Trusts & Gifts $10.00 


STANDARD SINCE 1917 


Insight and Personality Adjustment 
A Study of the Psychological Effects of War 


THERESE BENEDEK, M.D. Understandable, sci- 
entific—for all those whose task it is in the years 
ahead to help rehabilitate veteran and civilian 
victims of personality difficulties growing out of 
war. $4.00 


Psychoanalytic Therapy (3rd Printing) 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. and THOMAS M. 
FRENCH, M.D. Help for more people in this re- 
port from the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 
on the successful results of a shorter, less costly— 
and consequently more accessible—method of apply- 
ing therapeutic principles. $5.00 


























YOUR LIBRARY SHOULD 
ALSO HAVE THESE 


Principles of Marketing (4th Ed.) 


MAYNARD-BECKMAN, Standard 
reference everywhere. Comprehensive 
study of marketing fundamentals and 
our marketing system today, with spe- 
cial attention to important new trends 
and likely developments. $5.00 


Getting into Foreign Trade 

VAN CLEEF. Expert advice on 
breaking into foreign trade economi- 
cally. Covers imports, exports; ca- 
reers in business or government, in- 
cluding finding a post. $2.50 


Australia: the New Customer 


DANIEL-BELLE. A commercial and 
economic survey for American busi- 
ness men. ‘‘A very rich source of in- 
formation in all lines.’’—C. Hartley 
Grattan. $4.50 


Marketing in the West 


ENGLE. Timely picture of .market- 
ing conditions in the West by 22 ex- 
perts as a guide to distribution now 
and in the decade ahead. _Illustra- 


tions from industrial, agricultural 
fields; wholesale, retail trade. Ad- 
vertising facilities surveyed. $3.50 


The Milk Industry 


BARTLETT. Authoritative, compre- 
hensive survey of one of the country’s 
major industries, summing up the 
opportunities for expansion to which 
the findings of the survey give sup- 
port and practicality. $4.50 


Advertising to the Mass Market 


WOOLF. Here are the do's and 
don'ts that, over and over, in the ex- 
perience of the ablest men in adver- 
tisimg, have proved sound in persuad- 
ing millions of people to buy. $3.50 


Getting a Job in Advertising 

WOOLF. Friendly, practical advice 
for those who want not only to get 
into advertising, but to find the most 
suitable spot for their abilities. $2.00 


Coming 
In Search of Beauty in Music 


SEASHORE. The author of the fa- 
mous Seashore tests to determine 
musical aptitude here presents a 
comprehensive survey embracing his 
fifty years’ research into the psychol- 
ogy of music. A book for musicians, 
artists, educators, scientists. . 


Want a Job? Or a Better Job? 


SEE. The qualities which rate well 
with prospective employers. Special 
remarks to veterans. $2.00 
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Regional Children’s Literature 
By Lois Lenski * 


WE are grateful to Wendell Willkie for 

giving us the phrase “One World.” 
He meant, as we all know, that we must learn 
to live as brothers to make the world “one.” 
We have now many separate worlds, little 
worlds with fences between, fences so high 
we cannot see over them. Each of us thinks 
that our world is the only one. We do not 
know or understand other people’s worlds, 
beyond our own fence. Before we can hope 
to understand foreign nations and live at 
peace with them, we must understand our 
own country and the different kinds of people 
who live in it. 

Regional art, painting, and literature, is, 
basically speaking, the presentation of a way 
of life in a certain region which has de- 
veloped or preserved in itself a certain homo- 
genous individuality. Because of the great 
diversity of setting and of types of people in 
our country, it is practically impossible to 
write of it as a whole, as a national entity. 
We have our New England, our South, our 
Middle West, our Far West, and under 
these divisions, many more subdivisions and 
groups. And so any sound understanding of 
our country as a whole becomes an under- 
standing of its component parts. 

Regional art in America is a fairly recent 
development. Only a generation ago it was 
considered necessary for an artist to study 
painting in Paris. American art schools were 
not good enough; or, if an artist started in 
them, he had to finish in Paris. He had to 


* Author, winner of the Newbery Medal, 1946, for 
Strawberry Girl. 
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paint European landscapes, he had to paint 
in a European manner. Certain subjects were 
considered “‘artistic,” other subjects were 
taboo, among them, machinery or locomo- 
tives, mechanical or industrial subjects, ugly 
and sordid subjects, especially anything that 
smacked of realism. Art in the Paris tradi- 
tion was romantic, sentimental to varying 
degrees, artistic, but it had little relation to 
real life. 

It took considerable courage for a few men 
to break away and to find America worth 
painting. Outstanding examples are three— 
Grant Wood of Iowa, John Steuart Curry of 
Kansas, and Thomas Hart Benton of Mis- 
sourit. Along with their choice of American 
subject matter, these men developed also a 
more forthright technique, painting with di- 
rectness, simplicity, and vividness. 


At the same time that this regional Amer- 
ican art was developing, American literature 
was doing the same thing. Theodore Dreiser, 
Erskine Caldwell, Willa Cather, and others 
were finding America worth writing about 
and writing of it simply, directly, and vividly. 

Regional art, painting or literature, can be 
produced by a native son or daughter, or by 
an outsider. 


The native son, who has his roots there, 
should be by all means the best interpreter of 
his own region. There are many fine ex- 
amples of authors who have done this. I 
think particularly of Sara Orne Jewett and 
her fine stories of New England and New 
England character. Among our juvenile 
books we have Marguerite de Angeli of 
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Pennsylvania, May Justus of Tennessee, Will 
James of the Cow Country, Laura Ingalls 
Wilder of the Prairie Country, and many 
others. 


But often the native son has limitations. 
He is too close to the scene, he “‘cannot see 
the forest for the trees.’" Sometimes too he is 
ashamed of his own background and begin- 
nings. He wants to go somewhere else to find 
something to paint or write about. The native 
son may know the scene so well he cannot get 
outside of it and see it with perspective. For 
example, Grant Wood had to go to France 
and Italy first and learn that they held noth- 
ing for him, before he was ready to come 
back to Iowa and see what his own state 
offered him. One’s own autobiography is 
always the hardest book to write, because the 
details are all too personal and it hurts too 
much to write objectively of them. 


Advantages of the Outsider 


The outsider, coming into a region new to 
him, has the great advantage of having “eyes 
to see,” he has a greater receptivity because 
of the newness of the scene—it has never had 
a chance to grow stale to him. 

It was, of course, as an outsider that I 
gathered the material for my three regional 
books, Strawberry Girl, Bayou Suzette, and 
Blue Ridge Billy. 1 did not deliberately set 
out to travel in search of book material, but I 
have always found material, crying out to be 
recorded. Those who have “eyes to see” never 
run out of subject matter for creative expres- 
sion. 

Some fifteen years ago, I, Ohio born and 
bred, went to live in Connecticut in an old 
1790 farmhouse. Before I consciously real- 
ized what was happening, I was learning 
Connecticut history from my neighbors and 
I was starting a series of books for children 
with Connecticut and New England histori- 
cal backgrounds. Incidentally I also started 
to paint a series of portraits of my rural 
Connecticut neighbors—a gallery of ‘“Con- 
necticut Yankees’’—but my books soon began 
to absorb all my time, and this ambitious 
project had to be abandoned! The writing 
of these books was forced upon me, the ma- 
terial was lying there on my doorstep— 
“treasure for the taking.” I could not side- 
step it, although outwardly this little Connec- 
ticut town was no different from any other 
and not spectacular in any way. Many authors 
or artists might have passed it by and said 
there was nothing there. 
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But the experience of writing teaches us 
over and over again one important lesson, 
that there is a story in every human being. 
How many stories then can a small town 
offer—if we have the time to pause, the eyes 
to see, and the hearts to understand. 


Later, it so happened that because of ill 
health, my doctor advised my spending my 
winters in a warmer climate. I went first to 
Louisiana and spent a winter in New Orleans, 
where I was confronted with stories on all 
sides. There was the exciting history of old 
New Orleans, the charm of the French Quar- 
ter, the fascination of the colored children— 
a thing to be constantly resisted—and there 
was the real life I saw being lived by French- 
speaking people in the rural regions along 
the bayous, especially the life of the children 
there. I had to put it into a book, I couldn't 
help myself. It was there waiting for me. 


When I found out what an exciting life 
the Louisiana children live, I wanted to go 
right home to Connecticut and tell the chil- 
dren there about it. Then I went to Florida 
and learned that children live still different 
lives in that land of sunshine and orange 
trees and strawberries. Why don’t we know 
more about our own country? Why shouldn't 
the children of Louisiana and Florida and 
Connecticut and other parts of the country get 
to know each other? Why haven't Louisiana 
writers told us how Louisiana people live? 
Why haven’t Florida writers told us how 
Florida people live? If the native sons and 
daughters have not “‘eyes to see,’ why should 
not an outsider do it? 


And so I found myself writing regional 
books for children, and through the process, 
I have developed an insatiable curiosity about 
how other people live. 


To write these books, I went to live with 
the people in these regions, to really get to 
know them firsthand. I talked with them, ate 
and drank with them, sat in their kitchens 
and on their porches, and always I listened 
as they told their experiences. The children 
told me a great deal and so did their parents. 
I took my sketchbook with me, and made 
drawings of the people, their houses, their 
furnishings, and many details of their sur- 
roundings. If anyone was suspicious of me 
as an outsider, I did not know it. My draw- 
ings helped me, as nothing else could, to 
make friends of complete strangers. Children 
crowded round me like flies, eager to watch 
a drawing grow on a sheet of paper, devoted 
friends after the first stroke. Knowing the 
children was but a step toward knowing the 
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adults, who accepted me without question and 
gave me many of my best stories. 


It is easy to win the confidence of people 
if your approach is fundamentally sympa- 
thetic, if you show a kindness that is real, 
not affected, and if you can forget your own 
life, your own background, and put yourself 
wholeheartedly into their point of view in all 
their trials and experiences. Most people like 
to talk of themselves and talk best under the 
stimulus of a sympathetic audience. I am the 
best listener in the world: I never interrupt! 


It is a wearing and an exhausting experi- 
ence, both physically and spiritually, to be- 
come “one of them,” to live in im&gination 
with people who are different from any you 
have seen or known before, but it is a reward- 
ing experience as only creative activity can be. 


Children often ask me if my stories are 
true, and my characters real. I call these re- 
gional books “true to life,’’ because for most 
of the characters in them, I had living persons 
in mind. Birdie Boyer in Strawberry Girl is a 
real little girl I saw plowing in a sandy 
field in Florida. Little did I dream when I 
snapped her photograph and talked to her, 
that she would make friends for me all over 
the country and return to me nearly three 
years later, bearing the Newbery Medal in her 
hand! So when I am asked if my characters 
are real, I feel I can honestly say yes. 


Re gional Literature A Challenge 


Because of its very nature, regional litera- 
ture for children becomes a challenge, a chal- 
lenge to authors to interpret our regions with 
insight and understanding, and a challenge 
to those of us who use books, to understand 
their fundamental purpose and thus help in 
the important task of widening understand- 
ing among different groups. 

A regional book shows how a way of life 
is controlled by an environment. It shows 
how people live in a certain region and why 
they live as they do and how outward circum- 
stances have made them live as they do. It 
will emphasize unimportant outward differ- 
ences, but it will also emphasize the inward 
universal likenesses in behavior. 


A book is always a vicarious experience. 
This is particularly true for a child, who 
identifies himself with the hero of a book in 
an astonishing way, because of the tremen- 
dous power of his imagination. In a book 
about a horse, the child becomes the horse. 
In a book about a dog, he is the dog. In the 
same way, an adult or child lives with the 
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hero or heroine of a novel, thinks with him, 
suffers and rejoices with him, speaks and acts 
like him, understands and loves him. 


Surely we all realize the inadequacy of per- 
sonal experience. Two people, laatieg face 
to face, cam be as remote as the north and 
south poles. How often, standing before him, 
you have not the slightest clue to what the 
other person is thinking. Faced with a 
strange person, a strange scene or situation, 
an unfamiliar experience, we are apt to be 
suspicious or to laugh defensively. After we 
get to know the strange person, we are sur- 
prised to learn that he has two eyes, two ears 
as we have. He has two arms, two legs, even 
a heart and a mind. He is no longer a mis- 
understood monster, but a human being like 
ourselves, with faults and frailties, similar to 
our own, but also with our feeble goodness, 
our own faith in the right, in justice, and in 
truth. How can this metamorphosis come 
about? How can this unfamiliar monster be 
changed into a human being? 


One of the best ways is through books. 
This is about the only way that children— 
or adults—can get a vivid glimpse into the 
inner life and thought processes of a strange 
person—by sharing it in a book. This is 
made possible because the author has studied, 
sympathized with, and loved these people, 
shared their life, become ‘‘one of them,” and 
by his gifts of creation and imagination has 
laid the strange person’s thoughts, emotions, 
motives, and intentions bare before the reader 
—and they are not very different from the 
reader's own. 


I believe that children should be construc- 
tively taught a sympathetic approach to the 
strange person, and by the phrase “strange 
person’’ I mean any person different from 
themselves in race, color, creed, or back- 
ground, Without such teaching, children are 
apt to follow the crowd like sheep; they think 
in herds, because they haven’t the courage 
for independent thinking and action. They 
are thoughtless—they can torture a newcomer 
in their group who is different in speech, in 
clothing, or in habits. But I do not believe 
for a minute that they have basically cruel or 
barbaric tendencies. When they perpetrate 
cruelties, it is either the. result of adult ex- 
ample, or they do it out of thoughtlessness 
or lack of imagination. They do not realize 
how it hurts the other person. They have 
never learned to put themselves in the other 
person’s place. This shows their great need 
of guidance, of books which stress the inward 
thinking of different kinds of people. 
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Children need to be told that we want to 
keep differences in speech, in habits, in per- 
sonality. Why should we all dress alike, 
talk alike, think alike, act alike? The world 
would be a stupid place if we did. It is all 
these racial and regional differences that 
make our country unique. Our country has 
always stood for the widest kind of cosmo- 
politanism. 


Local Pride 


We want to encourage a pride in our own 
locality, a pride in our own local, colorful 
use of the American language, and a pride 
in the particular cultural heritage which our 
group has contributed. Instead of empha- 
sizing these differences between groups de- 
liberately to separate and bring hostility 
between them, we want to look upon them 
as a valuable heritage. We want to encour- 
age also a pride in those universal qualities 
which are common to all groups and which 
can help us to live harmoniously together. 
The magnificent thing is that out of so many 
backgrounds and heritages, there exist so 
many similarities and likenesses if we will 
only look for and acknowledge them. 

We must never forget that among all men 
there exists a response to the beautiful, the 
love of home and family, the fear of insecur- 
ity, the appreciation of sacrifice, the desire 
for personal achievement, and the longing to 
be at one with the universe. These are uni- 
versal experiences, these are the bonds which 
hold men together. 

There used to be a time, not so long ago, 
when the little home, the little farm in this 
country was self-sufficient and self-contained, 
a safe little world in itself. But the automo- 
bile and enlarged means of communication 
have changed all that. People now leave their 
own back yards and, in the family car, travel 
thousands of miles into other regions than 
their own. They see people living in all sorts 
of different ways they never thought possible 
before. Southerners come north, northerners 
go south, easterners go west, westerners come 
east. The traveler comes home, and he re- 
members those other regions, those other 
homes so different from his own, that other 
people love just as dearly as he loves his own. 
He becomes a new person, a person with a 
wider vision. He come to only one conclu- 
sion: here is our great, wide, beautiful coun- 
try, with room enough for all, for many kinds 
of people. We need not all be alike, we must 
not all be alike. We must hold fast to our 
individuality, but our local patriotisms can be 
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cherished without any conflict between them. 
And so, loving my own little corner, where 
my roots are put down, becomes a part of 
loving the whole, a part of a true tolerance 
for all those other people in their back yards. 

In regional books for children, then, we 
stress a particular environment and the way 
of life which it has brought into being. By 
understanding this environment, we learn 
why the people a think, and act as they 
do. We realize that under the same circum- 
stances, we would speak, think, and act the 
same as they do. And so we come to under- 
stand a basic concept behind all experience— 
the universality of human behavior. The 
most important lesson that any child—or 
adult—has to learn is the ability to put him- 
self in the other person’s place. 

And so we need to hold our banner high, 
the banner of unselfishness, of genuine love 
for others, and of faith in our fellow men. 
This may be a dark and a confused and a 
complicated age through which we are pass- 
ing, but there are certain eternal verities as 
true today as they have always been. Let us 
hold them up as a lighted candle in a dark 
place. Fortunate indeed, are we who work 
with children. In their world, there is always 
joy, beauty, and hope. There is constant 
faith, trust, and respect for all. Work with 
and for children is always constructive, build- 
ing for the future—building One World. 





Rochester, New York, Public Library's 
Christmas tree is in four sections, cut out 
of green poster board sprayed with white 


show-card paint, using a stencil and air 
brush to get the spiral effect. It is about 
five feet high and the sections are support- 
ed by a display stand with four shelves. 
The sign is made with Mitten’s composi- 
tion pin letters on a red background. The 
only trimming is the silver balls and pine 
cones sprayed with white. 
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The Library Enters the Home 


By Clara E. Lucioli * 


66 HAT? You can’t go to the library, 
so the library comes to you?” 

Yes, that happens every day in Cleveland 
where the latest, if not the last word in li- 
brary extension has been in effect since De- 
cember 1941. Beginning at a time not usually 
remembered as favorable to expansion, the 
Cleveland Public Library opened a new sec- 
tion within its stations department, a section 
called the Judd Fund Division. In organi- 
zation, resources, and program, this division 
has no known counterpart elsewhere in li- 
brary experience. 


First of all, it is an enduring memorial to 
Frederick W. and Henryett Slocum Judd, two 
Clevelanders whose fortune of approximately 
a half-million dollars was left in trust to the 
Cleveland Foundation. With regard to the 
use of the income, Frederick Judd had ex- 
pressed the desire that “preference be given 
to the Cleveland Public Library, to enable it 
to extend its facilities to those who may be 
ill or incapacitated and unable personally to 
come to the main library or branches.” 


The wishes of the donor were interpreted 
by the officers of the Cleveland Foundation 
and the library to mean that the latter should 
supplement and complement existing serv- 
ices given through stations and branch de- 
partments. These included hospital service, 
deliveries to shut-ins by volunteers, and sta- 
tions or deposit collections in homes for the 
aged and infirm. In addition, they agreed 
that significant new services should be estab- 
lished for the particular benefit of the dis- 
abled in their own homes. 


Accordingly, when the income was first 
made available in 1941, a twofold program 
was set up under the general direction of 
Edythe A. Prouty, supervisor of stations de- 
partment. The first part undertaken was to 
equip each of five tuberculosis sanitaria in 
the city, including one for children, with a 
balanced, adequate book collection and to 
maintain each with fresh, current titles. For- 
merly the libraries in these institutions were 
made up of miscellaneous gifts and “can- 
celed” books. Careful weeding, plus the pur- 
chase of some 8,000 volumes has built each 
into a respectable collection which, along 


* Head, Judd Fund Division, Cleveland, Ohio, Public 
Library. 
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with the use of inter-loan between sanitaria, 
insures for patients the book resources they 
would normally enjoy outside. All material 
so assigned is kept for the exclusive use of 
patients and is never returned to general 
circulation. 

A special feature of the program is its 
cooperation with the rehabilitation depart- 
ment of Sunny Acres, the main sanitarium. 
There the Judd Fund provides for a plentiful 
supply of books to aid vocational training 
and occupational therapy. 

Generous though the provisions are for the 
rehabilitation of tuberculous patients, it is in 
the field of work with the handicapped and 
aged that the Judd Fund Division has made 
a unique contribution to community wel- 
fare. This second phase has been marked by 
the development of the service to shut-ins 
which was based on a preliminary survey of 
the chronically ill in Cleveland. To make 
this survey, the division head approached all 
local agencies such as those for the disabled, 
aged, visiting nurse and public health associ- 
ations, board of education (for homebound 
children), welfare and relief agencies, and 
she sent letters to clergymen of all denomi- 
nations. From these sources she obtained an 
idea of the size and scope of the problem and 
found out where the possible clients of the 
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Margaret Peters 
service were housed: in institutions, public 
or private nursing homes, boarding houses, or 
in their own homes. 

With the survey as a cornerstone, the li- 
brary organization was built around a central 
office and a separate book collection. The 
professional staff now numbers three visiting 
librarians, plus two clerks and a driver- 
deliveryman. In mechanics of operation, the 
shut-in service resembles a bookmobile with 
the home of each reader a “stop.” The driver 
of the Judd Fund Division’s own truck fol- 
lows a daily schedule of stops and in a two- 
week period covers the entire city. He is ac- 
companied by a visiting librarian who visits 
every other reader on each trip while the 
driver delivers books to the rest. Two weeks 
later the process is reversed and in this way, 
each reader is assured of contact with the 
professional worker once in four weeks. Each 
librarian is responsible for regular visits and 
the selections of books for shut-ins in a given 
area and has charge of service to one or more 
institutions and several nursing homes. In 
these, the work resembles hospital library 
service with room to room or bedside visiting. 

From the outset, the ideal of the Judd Fund 
Division has been to create a new agency for 
rehabilitation in the community. This was 
done by giving concentrated, individualized 
attention to four types of readers; the aged, 
by way of salvaging old interests and stimu- 
lating new ones; the chronically ill, through 
bringing the means of relaxation and recrea- 
tion to their doors; the physically handi- 
capped, by matching first their adjustment, 
then their rehabilitation plans, with related 
books and information; the convalescents, by 
seizing the opportunity of temporarily en- 
forced leisure to develop or renew reading 
habits. 

The visiting librarians have a tremendous 
advantage in that their contacts with readers 
are more intimate, informal, and friendly 
than is possible in any other library relation- 
ship. Their approach is positive and sincere, 
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good rapport is early established by means of 
small talk, much listening, and later with in- 
formation and guidance as they become better 
acquainted with the reader. Nonreaders are 
encouraged with simple materials; beginning 
first with a map, or a list of radio programs 
for shut-ins, a stereopticon with beautiful 
three-dimension travel slides, or with popular 
magazines and picture books.’ Then, as the 
librarians use their eyes and ears in the home 
situation, they demonstrate to the reader the 
endless ways in which books may help the 
practical concerns of daily life. Hobbies, _ 
cial interests, and skills are gradually dis- 
covered or revived and strengthened with 
appropriate books. Political and religious ar- 
guments are followed up, home study courses 
are fostered. Thus the shut-in emerges from 
the corner of his home as a person of im- 
portance to the household, he is the one who 
keeps abreast of the times, reads the books 
that are being discussed, knows the answers 
or can “‘ask the librarian next time.” It is not 
unusual nowadays for the arrival of the book 
truck to be a signal for neighbors to gather 
and listen while the reader enjoys the one 
service that marks him as an independent 
rson. 

Basic to the success of the program has 
been the steady acquisition of case histories 
in which the staff have made detailed profiles 
of individuals served. These records: 

Name Referred by 

Address Telephone 

Directions for reaching home 

Kind of home, description of family 

Age, race, nationality, religion 

Description of disability, appliance used 
——wheelchair, crutches, braces, etc. 

Education, interests, hobbies, past em- 
ployment 

Books requested by reader 

Observations, remarks, recommendations, 
notes 
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A Book TALK AT THE BAPTIST HOME OF NORTHERN OHIO 


Another aid to reader satisfaction is the use 
of a two-book-card “.arging system. Books 
are charged to the name of the client on the 
regular book card and also on a duplicate kept 
on file in shelf-list order in the division office. 
The staff select a collection of books for each 
reader by first consulting the case record, next 
by checking the titles selected against the 
duplicate book card file. After each visit 
notes are added to the individual's record, 
ie., reasons for wanting titles, comments, 
ideas suggested, vocational or hobby plans 
found useful. 

The Judd Fund Division is consulted by 
the social agencies of the community when- 
ever the staff's thorough going knowledge of 
a mutual client is needed. Opinions are fre- 
quently exchanged on exceptional or difficult 
problems, information is pooled by librarians 
and caseworkers and therapeutic plans are 
followed in common. The same is true in 
relation with the Special Schools and Activi- 
ties Division of the Board of Education. 
Here the library staff cooperate with field 
workers and tutors to give every homebound 
child a chance to keep up with his grade; 
creative writing through book reports, poetry, 
and stories that would normally find expres- 
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sion in a school paper has its outlet in the 
Sunnyside News, a monthly paper published 
by the Judd Fund Division for hospitalized 
and shut-in children. 

The staff work with unflagging zeal to 
break down passive attitudes, inertia, and 
despondency with every resource of the 
Cleveland Public Library. Film programs, 
book reviews, and discussions are held at 
regular intervals for groups of aged and 
handicapped. The staff also take part on local 
committees for hobby shows, recreation and 
hobby centers for the aged, serve as members 
of committees on employment for the handi- 
capped. By so doing, they keep the public 
as well as their special clientele informed of 
opportunities wherein one may intelligently 
help the other. 

While performance has been its best ad- 
vertisement, public reaction to the program 
has been unfailingly enthusiastic and appre- 
ciative, certainly enough so to indicate what 
other libraries could do in the way of solicit- 
ing gifts and memorials to start a similar 
program. The Cleveland plan and adminis- 
tration has had the full support and approval 
of the trustees of the Frederick W. and 
Henryett Slocum Judd Fund. Annually since 

(Continued on page 298) 
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There’s Figures in Them Dewey Decimals 


OR, HI HO, SILVER SCREEN 
By Mary Yust Rothman * 


I awoke this morning with a new glitter in 

my eye and new hope in my heart. Purely 
professional, you understand. Somehow, be- 
hind my back, new forces have been at work, 
at least in Hollywood, and the results are 
exceedingly pleasant. Librarians, we have 
glamour! 

When I first read in the reviews that 
Danny Kaye's better self was in love with a 
librarian in “Wonder Man” I figured that 
this was a novel twist, pleasant for librarians, 
but cast for additional humor. After seeing 
the picture I was quite content, profession- 
ally, of course. Virginia Mayo is charming 
and beautiful, and she doesn’t even wear 
glasses. She climbs up and down a ladder 
showing some shapely cheesecake and it 
doesn’t seem a bit incongruous. She’s even 
young. This, of course, contradicts the tra- 
dition that all librarians are born fifty years 
old with stringy hair, pince-nez, Ground- 
Grippers, and a dating device between their 
fingers. With Virginia Mayo we achieved, 
via technicolor, youth, beauty, adventure, and 
a boy friend. 





* Formerly Librarian, Chelsea Vocational High School, 
New York City. 





Librarian Virginia Mayo aids 
Danny Kaye in “Wonder Man” 
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Clark Gable consults Librarian 
Greer Garson in “Adventure’’ 


Several months later the reviews carried a 
more stupendous surprise. Gable was back 
and a librarian had him! With this profes- 
sional accolade bestowed gratuitously by 
MGM our profession achieved a stunned 
stature. Danny Kaye and Virginia Mayo 
gave us a shot in the arm, but with Garson 
and Gable we really got a transfusion. Some 
unknown guardian angel has been doing a 
tremendous job toward the Rehabilitation of 
Librarians’ Esteem. Redheaded and refined 
Greer Garson with Clark Gable walking into 
her life while she is right there on the job. . . . 
Librarians meet such interesting people. 


And so, quite content with these tributes 
via the Hays, now Johnston, office, I set- 
tled down the other night to watch Ingrid 
Bergman be a lady psychiatrist in ‘Spell- 
bound.” Pretty soon someone was trying to 
pick her up in the lobby of a hotel and saying 
confidentially to her, “I'll bet you're a li- 
brarian.”” I must admit she looks amused at 
that. (Note to Miss Bergman: Don’t you 
ever go to the movies? If it’s good enough 
for Mayo and Garson, it’s good enough for 
you.) And librarian’s stock hit a new high 
on the Dow-Jones averages. Bergman in a 

(Continued on page 298) 
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School Bells Ring at the 


“People’s University” 
By Ruth Norton * 


Ts experiment in adult education initi- 

ated cooperatively in 1944 by the City 
College of New York and the New York 
Public Library has become an established 
project as it enters its third year on a note 
of continuing and increasing success. Over 
seven thousand men and women have already 
availed themselves of the opportunity af- 
forded by this novel program to study a wide 
variety of courses at minimum prices and at 
convenient locations and times. 


This fall some fifteen hundred men and 
women are participating in the program. 
They attend classes one or two evenings 
weekly, most of them in branch libraries with 
a few in other local centers. Students range 
in age from sixteen to sixty. Some are house- 
wives. Others are business people. Many are 
entering a classroom for the first time in 
from ten to thirty years. All are taking 
courses they are genuinely interested in study- 
ing, chosen from a curriculum they them- 
selves have helped to determine. 


The curriculum for the current semester in- 
cludes over one hundred and fifteen courses. 
There’s something for everyone in it—prac- 
tical courses for improvement of skills and 
cultural subjects for knowledge and under- 
standing. Classes range from “how to read 
better and faster” and business English to 
pencil sketching and oil painting. There are 
such diversified subjects as insurance for the 
consumer, masterpieces of American litera- 
ture, statistics, interior decoration, French, 
Spanish, and Russian. 


The program year includes three semesters 
of eight weeks each. The average fee is $10 
for an eight-week course of two hours a 
week; and $15 for an eight-week course of 
four hours a week. Classes meet in library 
assembly rooms or in children’s rooms usually 
untenanted at night. 

The enthusiasm with which the men and 
women of New York have greeted the pro- 
gram is clearly demonstrated in the registra- 
tion figures. In the two years of the pro- 
gram’s existence enrollment has more than 


* Public Relations Assistant, Circulation Department, 
New York Public Library. 
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trebled. Examination of the factors contrib- 
uting to the project’s success reveals the effec- 
tiveness of the library’s part in it. 

The ready accessibility of classes to the stu- 
dents is probably one of the most important 
reasons for the popularity of the program. 
Twenty-three ee libraries, scattered over 
a large portion of the city, now offer these 
courses. Education is being brought to the 
students in familiar territory, in their own 
communities within easy reach of their 
homes. The people of New York not only 
like to find education at their front door; 
they especially like to find it in their branch 
libraries. The prestige of the neighborhood 
library carries over to the classes held there, 
a pe which is in turn increased by the 
college-sponsored courses offered. The li- 
brary, with its reading and reference facili- 
ties, its familiar, helpful staff, is accepted by 
the adult student as a logical center for his 
extended education. 

Another factor which, from the program’s 
inception, has proved extremely important, 
is the tailoring of the curriculum to meet 
neighborhood needs. Here, again, the library 
has played an important role. 


Curriculum Survey 


To determine what subjects should be in- 
cluded in the program’s curriculum, staff 
members of the branch libraries and of the 
college, in cooperation with the New York 
Adult Education Council, made a survey of 
subject interest in the branches during two 
weeks in September 1944. One hundred and 
twelve subjects were suggested. Fifty thou- 
sand questionnaires were distributed. Ten 
per cent of the questionnaires were returned, 
a response considered excellent by sampling 
experts. 

The survey showed greatest interest in the 
following subjects in the order named: con- 
versational Spanish, French, and Russian, 
spoken English, practical psychology, short- 
story writing, shorthand, photography, and 
art courses. Equally important, the survey 
revealed a breakdown of interests by neigh- 
borhoods. 
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Determination of the curriculum is still 
based on the same principle. ‘‘Interest”’ 
cards, available on the desks at each branch 
library, ask for the individual's name, ad- 
dress, and the name of the subject which he 
would be interested in studying. Posters on 
library bulletin boards, announcing the joint 
program, refer readers to these cards. Study 
of the cards by those making up the curricu- 
lum helps them to spot courses in strategic 
locations—to give people what they want, 
where they want it. 


Just as the library has made an important 
contribution to this program, so it has 
profited by participation in it. 

At the beginning of the series, the librar- 
ian welcomes each class. In her talk she de- 
scribes some of the opportunities offered by 
the library and invites the students who are 
not members to take out cards. Frequently 
the first class in a series is dismissed a little 
early to give students a chance to look around 
the library. The librarian also suggests per- 
tinent books and magazines for study and 
reference by classes. 


This project of library-college cooperation 
has resulted in an awareness of the library 
and its opportunities on the part of many 
people who had not been library users. In- 
creased circulation of books and intensified 
use of reference material have followed. Per- 
haps the most heartening result of all, how- 
ever, is the fact that members of the com- 
munity find one more reason to look upon 
the branch library as an important neighbor- 
hood center. 

a 8 


THE LIBRARY ENTERS THE HOME 


(Continued from page 295) 
1941 the distribution committee of the Cleve- 
land Foundation has awarded the library a 
grant of the net income, an amount which 
has averaged $14,500 a year. In 1945 the 
Judd Fund services reached 824 persons in 
their homes, 658 in institutions and nursing 
homes, 1,658 in tuberculosis sanitaria. Home 
visits amounted to 13,760 and book circula- 
tion totaled 98,367 volumes. Through the 
shut-ins, the Cleveland Public Library has 
come in closer touch with the community, its 
name has gone up and down the main streets 
and back streets of the city, it has made last- 
ing friendships with hundreds of families 
from every walk of life and every nationality 
and racial group found in Cleveland. What 
is more, it has entered the home and has be- 
come a most welcome adjunct to it. 
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THERE’S FIGURES IN THEM 
DEWEY DECIMALS 


(Continued from page 296) 
beret being mistaken for a librarian is all 
right with us. Does A.L.A. give honorary 
memberships ? 


It has happened three times in a few 
months. It might happen again any minute 
—Betty Grable behind a charging desk. Who 
knows? The social hazard of being a li- 
brarian is a thing of the past. Remember the 
time your college roommate asked you to her 
home for Christmas and couldn’t get you any 
blind dates because she told the boys you 
were going to be a librarian? They all de- 
veloped something else to do that night. 
Then you put her wise and she said you were 
a Deb from Pittsburgh and you had a marvel- 
ous time and were quite the hit of the season ? 
A friend of mine tells me confidentially that 
she went to a large public ball, and when- 
ever she mentioned her profession, nice men 
would be silent a minute or so and then say 
rather defiantly “I started War and Peace 
last su:amer but I just don’t have time to read 
now.” Then they would vanish in the gloom 
that gathered. Soon she told people she was 
an elevator operator and danced gaily the 
rest of the night. 


Library schools, are you prepared for this 
change of stature? If Stephens College in 
Missouri has a course in acting under Maude 
Adams, how much more important it now is 
for Simmonds and the Columbia Library 
School to add Adrian and Max Factor to their 
faculties. Gone is the idea that librarians 
have brains and breeding and barrenness in 
their lives. Now we have gams, glamour, and 
Gable. It’s been a long hard pull, but we 
made it. 


As we go to press, Helen Hayes is appear- 
ing on Broadway in “Happy Birthday.”’ She 
plays the part of a librarian who definitely 
gets her man, though faced with some rather 
professional competition. The signs are bet- 
ter and better. 


As an inscription on the Archives Building 
says, “What is past is prologue.” We can only 
understand the present in the light of the past. 
Here books which deal with the struggle of the 
human race and with its aspirations are of in- 
finite value to all of us. 


—RAYMOND CLAPPER 
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Criminal Clef 


TALES AND PLAYS BASED ON REAL CRIMES 


By James Sandoe * 


MU compiling is a disease of the study 

and at its most wilful is a kind of sub- 
literary seizure. When he is effective the 
compiler saves other people’s time. At his 
most exotic he spends his time in the collec- 
tion of some little museum of curiosities. 
And this list is a footnote for Mme Tussaud. 


I have tried to set down the titles of tales 
and plays, written for the most part during 
this century, which have been based in some 
degree on real crimes. Their debts to life are 
necessarily various and often the source has 
been used only to suggest a departure. 


The list is unquestionably far from com- 
plete and is offered quite as much in the 
hope of soliciting addenda as offering assist- 
ance. The principal source has been my own 
reading but various authorities are acknowl- 
edged through the notes, none more often 
than Earle F. Walbridge whose Literary 
Characters Drawn from Life? (New York, 
Wilson, 1936) is a gathering of a similar 
sort but on a far more extensive plan. 


Apsot, ANTHONY. About the Murder of the 
Clergyman's Mistress (1931) is suggested, 
writes Anthony Boucher, “by the Hall-Mills 
case.” He adds that other novels by Abbot may 
be “at least as closely related to fact as Van 
Dine’s Benson Murder Case.” 


ALLERTON, Mary. The Shadow and the Web 
(1940). “Those familiar with the cause célébre 
will recognize in the plot suggestions from the 
famous Snead-Warlaw case” says the jacket copy. 


ANDERSON, MAXWELL (AND HICKERSON, HAR- 
OLD.) Gods of the Lightning (1928) was based 
angrily on the Sacco-Vanzetti case, the basis as 
well of Anderson's later play, Winterset (1935). 
See Walbridge, p. 110, and contemporary re- 
views of both plays. 


Avery, A. A. Anything for a Quiet Life (1942) 
was reviewed by the New York Times, May 14, 
1942, p. 14, as “based in part on a huge financial 
scandal which made the headlines not many 
years ago.” See “McKesson and Robbins: It’s 
Fall and Rise” in Fortune, 21 (March 1940) 


72-75+ 
BARNES, MARGARET AYER (AND SHELDON, Eb- 
WARD). Dishonored Lady (1931) was based on 


* Assistant Professor of Bibliography and English Lit- 
erature, in charge of order division, University of Colorado 
Libraries, Boulder, Colorado. 


1 Now out of print. 
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the case of Madeleine Smith, here called Made- 
leine Cary. The play has never been published. 
See Walbridge, p. 110. 


BEHRMAN, S. N. Brief Moment (1931). Anthony 
Boucher observes that this play “definitely echoes 
the Smith Reynolds-Libby Holman case,” and 
Hedda Hopper in her column, March 21, 1946, 
notes cautiously that “Both Henry Fonda and 
Cary Grant are being paged for Written in the 
Wind, a story supposedly based on the Reynolds- 
Holman case.” Smith Reynolds was found shot 
to death on uly 7, 1932. Brief Moment, Behr- 
man’s play about a young millionaire’s marriage 
to a musical comedy star opened at the Belasco 
Theatre, New York, November 9, 1931. It was 
at that time greeted as a drame a clef at least in 
outline. But time has given the final lines of the 
play a curious air: Deane (the husband, speak- 
ing to his wife): “Some day, sweetheart, I'll 
probably murder you.” Abby: “O.K., Chief.” 


BERKELEY, ANTHONY. Marder in the Basement 
(1932). According to Basil Ho, arth in his 
Writing Thrillers for Profit (London, 1936, 
p. 19), this was inspired by the brides-in-the- 
bath case and the career of George Joseph Smith. 
This seems to me a dubious suggestion, scarcely 
sustained by anything in the novel. 





. The Wychford Poisoning Case (1930). 
Based on the Maybrick case (1889). “The form 
chosen is unfortunately that of the mystery novel 
to which the case is ill-suited. The surprise reve- 
lation at the end that the ‘murder’ was the result 
of a hypochondriac’s overdosings seems tame and 
flat. One may wish that the case had fallen rather 
into the hands of Mr. Berkeley's alter ego, Fran- 
cis Iles."—-Anthony Boucher, The Pocket Book 
of True Crime Stories (1943), p. 242. 





. “The Avenging Chance” (1929). This may 
owe something to the Molineux poisoning case, 
but the parallel to other poison-post cases is 
equally strong. Berkeley used this short story as 
theme for his variations at novel length in The 
Poisoned Chocolates Case (1929) in which the 
Molineux case, among others, is cited. 


BoucHER, ANTHONY. The Case of the Solid Key 
(1941). “Not the facts, but the plot-form of 
this novel is that of the H. H. Holmes case, 
which offers one of the few trick plot-structures 
noticeable in true crime.”—Anthony Boucher. 


——. “They Bite” (Unknown Worlds, August 
1943). A supernatural story dealing with the 
possible later career of the Benders, according to 
the author. 


BRIDIE, JAMES. The Anatomist (1931). Based on 
the most critical weeks in the career of Dr. John 
Knox. Burke and Hare appear briefly with a 
characteristic burden. 
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Brock, ALAN. After the Fact (London, 1935) is 
based on the “‘Luard case” (1908) according to 
Dorothy Sayers who reviewed it for the Sanday 
Times, February 24, 1935. See also the [Lon- 
don} Times Literary Supplement, 1935, p. 110. 
Major-General Charles Edward Luard here be- 
comes General Rouleau. 


. Earth to Ashes (London, 1939). Its theme, 
wrote the Times Literary Supplement reviewer 
(1939, p. 74) was “suggested by . . . a recent 
murder trial which began with the finding of a 
body burnt in a motor car. But Earth to Ashes 
departs radically from the real facts.” A Miss 
Foster was incinerated so in 1931 but the most 
famous “blazing car” mystery was the one in- 
volving Alfred Rouse (November 5, 1930). 


Brooke, HuGcH. Man Made Angry (1932). 
Founded on the Whitechapel murders (1888) of 
Jack the Ripper, according to Basil Hogarth, 
op. cit., p. 19. 





BUCHAN, JOHN. The Richard Hannay Stories 
(1915-1940). To Mountain Meadow (1941) 
Howard Swiggett contributed a long introduc- 
tion noting a good many sources and parallels of 
character in the series of romances which began 
with The Thirty-nine Steps in 1915. 


BurKE, THOMAS. The Bloomsbury Wonder 
(1929). According to a catalog issued by Ben 
Abramson’s Argus Book Shop early in 1945 this 
is “An imaginative horror story founded upon a 
great English crime.” But the reviewer for the 
acute Times Literary Supplement, 1929, p. 1036, 
observed no parallel. 


——. “The Hands of Mr. Ottermole” (in A Tea- 
shop in Limehouse, 1931). How far can any 
tale about a series of murders in bosky London 
be traced to Jack the Ripper or Dr. Neill Cream? 
Mr. Ottermole is a strangler rather than a slasher 
or poisoner, but his derivation seems clear. In 
this connection see also Robert Bloch’s short 
story, “Yours Truly, Jack the Ripper” set in Chi- 
cago in (approximately) the present day. The 
story appeared first in Weird Tales and has been 
reprinted by A. L. Furman in The Mystery Com- 
panion (1943). 


. Murder at Elstree; or, Mr. Thurtell and His 
Gig (London, 1936). The title acknowledges 
the story’s source in a celebrated Regency crime. 





BuRNETT, W. R. High Sierra (1940) may owe 
something to the spectacular pursuit of a killer 
through the northern Rocky Mountains a few 
years back. 


CAIN, JAMES M. Double Indemnity (in his Three 
of a Kind, 1943) appears, in its devouring 
harpy, to owe something to the Snyder-Gray case. 


CaRR, JOHN Dickson. The Burning Court 
(1937) makes an ingenious present-day use of 
the poisonous capacities of Mme la Marquise de 
Brinvilliers and Captain Sainte-Croix. 


. The Murder of Sir Edmund Godfrey (1937) 
is less a novel in spite of its imaginary conversa- 
tions than a careful historical study of the mur- 
der in 1678 which was variously used to assist 
the “Popish plot.” 
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CurIsTiE, AGATHA. Philomel Cottage (1934). 
Like a good many other tales this bears some 
resemblance to the career of George Joseph 
Smith, who drowned his brides, or to that of 
Henri Désiré Landru, who dismembered them. 
Or simply to the Bluebeard legend.- Mrs. Chris- 
tie’s story is the basis of Frank Vosper’s play, 
Love from a Stranger (1936). 


COLLINS, WILKIE. Armadale (1865). Mrs. Older- 
shaw was suggested by the case of the notorious 
“Madame Rachel,” then at the height of her fame 
at making women beautiful.—S. M. Ellis, Wiléie 
Collins, Le Fanu and Some Others (London, 
1931) p. 37. For an account of the Bond Street 
beauty parlor and Sarah Rachel Russell see “The 
Siren and the Sorceress, or ‘Beautiful for Ever’ ”’ 
in Roughead’s Bad Companions (1931). 


. The Moonstone (1868). It has been vari- 
ously observed that Collins drew upon his know!- 
edge of “the great crime of 1860”°—the murder 
by Constance Kent of her infant brother—for in- 
cidents in The Moonstone, and that Sergeant 
Cuff was drawn from Inspector Whicher. But 
the parallels have never been fully explored. See 
Walbridge and William Roughead’s notes 
through his essay, “Constance Kent's Con- 
science” in The Rebel Earl, and Other Studies 
(1926) reprinted in his The Art of Murder 
(1940). 





COLTON, JOHN. Nine Pine Street (1934). “A 
play in three acts and an epilogue by John Col- 
ton and Carlton Miles based on a play by Wil- 
liam Miles and Donald Blackwell, copyright 
1930 (under the title of Lizzie Borden).”’ The 
appearance of this play on Broadway stimulated 
Edmund Pearson to one of his last essays on the 
case, “Legends of Lizzie” in the New Yorker, 9 
(April 22, 1933) p. 20-23, and in his More 
Studies in Murder (1936). 


CONNINGTON, J. J. The Twenty-one Clues 
(1941). Will Cuppy reviewed this as based on 
the Halls-Mills case (New York Herald Tribune 
Books, May 21, 1941). 


CONRAD, JOSEPH. The Secret Agent (1907). 
Conrad, in his preface (1920) observes that it 
was suggested by an anarchist attempt to blow up 
the Greenwich Observatory and by an anecdote 
in a discreet book of reminiscences by an ex- 
assistant commissioner of police. From his novel 
Conrad made a very clumsy play produced in 
London in 1922. The novel was the basis as well 
of Alfred Hitchcock's fine film called variously 
Sabotage and The Woman Alone (1937). 


COOKE, JOSEPH CoTTIN. The Vera Gerard Case 
(1937). Based on the unsolved Vivian Gordon 
murder (New Yorker, May 29, 1937, p. 84). 
For some account of the facts see “The Mosholu 
Murder,” in Morris Markey’s Manhattan Re- 
porter (1935). 


CORWIN, NoRMAN. Columbia Presents Corwin, 
18: The Moat Farm Murder (1944). A radio 
play based on the murder of Camille Holland in 
1899 and the confession of Samuel Herbert 
Dougal (reprinted in Life and Letters, 1 (Aug- 
ust, 1928) p. 161-189). 
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CROCKETT, S. R. The Gray Man (1896). Men- 
tioned by Roughead (The Seamy Side, p. 255) 
as “gisly" among novels founded on real crimes. 
He does not identify its source. 


DELAFIELD, E. M. “Messalina of the Suburbs” 
(1924). The Times Literary Supplement, 1924, 
p. 252 reviews this as the author’s “theory of 
the recent case of Mrs. Thompson and Frederick 
Bywaters.” It is a long short story in a volume 
containing eight others. 


De tA Torre, Liruian. Elizabeth Is Missing 
(1945). Like Carr's Murder of Sir Edmund 
Godfrey but in even greater degree this is rather 
the study of a crime than a novel based upon it. 
The protagonist is Elizabeth Canning. 


. Sam: Johnson, Detector (1946). A collec- 
tion of Boswellian pastiches, all of which involve 
real persons and several of which deal with cele- 
brated crimes: the theft of the Great Seal of 
England, the Douglas Cause, the Canning case, 
a theft at Horace Walpole’s London house. See 
the author’s own careful notes on the derivation 
of the stories. 





DEVEREUX, WiLLIAM. The Elton Case (1921). A 
play, unpublished. Walbridge says (p. 106) that 
this was based upon the murder of Joseph Bowne 
Elwell, the bridge expert. For a brief synopsis 
see The Best Plays of 1920/21, p. 415-16. 


DICKENS, CHARLES. Bleak House (1852). In a 
letter to the Times, Dickens denied the sugges- 
tion that Inspector Bucket’s experiences were in 
any way drawn from those of his police friend, 
Inspector Field. But there is no question about 
the identity of Wield (Field), Witchem 
(Whicher) and other members of London’s new 
detective squad in “The Modern Science of 
Thief-Taking” and succeeding articles in the first 
volume of Household Words (1850). Accord- 
ing to H. B. Irving (A Book of Remarkable 
Criminals, 1918, p. 27), the murderous maid, 
Hortense, was drawn from Marie Manning 
(1821-1849), a notion entertained earlier by 
Mrs. Manning's biographer in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, q.v. 


. Hunted Down (1859) was based on the 
career of the poisoner, Thomas Griffiths Waine- 
wright, here called Julius Slinkton. Waine- 
wright is the subject of Oscar Wilde’s essay, 
Pen, Pencil and Poison. 





DouGaLt, Lity. The Summit House Mystery; or, 
The Earthly Purgatory (1905). Edmund Pear- 
son in his Studies in Murder (1924, p. 115-16) 
observed that no other American case is so often 
supposed to have supplied the basis for stories 
or novels as the Borden case. “The tale most 
frequently mentioned as based upon the Fall 
River murders is Miss Mary Wilkins’ prize 
story, “The Long Arm,’ but it really contains 
hardly as much of the case as an analytical chem- 
ist would call a ‘trace.’ A woman is accused of 
killing somebody, but she is, of course, triumph- 
antly innocent. Much nearer to the real thing are 
a few sentences in “The Summit House Mystery, 
or The Earthly Purgatory,’ by Lily Dougall.” 


Doyie, Sir ARTHUR CONAN. J. Habakkuk Jeph- 


son’s Statement (1884) is notable as the first of 
many fictions, acknowledged and unacknowl- 
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edged, which attempt to explain the mystery of 
the brigantine Mary Celeste found a deserted 
derelict in 1872. The whole case and its breed 
of fanciful explanations have been so well dis- 
cussed by George S. Bryan in his study, Mystery 
Ship: the Mary Celeste in Fiction and in Fact 
(1942) that reference to his presumably defini- 
tive study should suffice here, the more so as the 
mystery itself is not demonstrably criminal al- 
though many of its “explanations” have been so. 


Bryan reprints Doyle's story, abridging it some- 
what, and for his list of avowedly imaginative 
writings see p. 309-10. One story not cited by 
him may be added here: it is William Outerson’s 
“Fire in the Galley Stove” (c1937) reprinted 
by Alfred Hitchcock in his Suspense Stories 
(1945). 


. “The Problem of Thor Bridge” (in The Case 
Book of Sherlock Holmes, 1927). See the case 
of “A.M.” described by Hans Gross in his Crim- 
inal Investigation (translated by J. Collyer 
Adam; London, 1924). For another use of the 
same case see S.S. Van Dine’s The Greene Mur- 
der Case. I am indebted to Lillian de la Torre 
for this observation. 





DREISER, THEODORE. An American Tragedy 
(1926) was based upon and sometimes a ver- 
batim transcription of the trial of Chester Gillette 
for the murder of Grace Brown at Big Moose 
Lake in the Adirondacks, 1906. Gillette becomes 
Clyde Griffiths in the novel. See Walbridge, 
p. 38, and Pearson, Murder at Smutty Nose, 
1926, p. 321. 


Duke, WiniFRED. Bastard Verdict (1931) is 
based on the trial of Harold Greenwood (1920) 
for the murder of his wife. Miss Duke has writ- 
ten many novels, more than a few of which seem 
very probably to have had similar sources. But 
of her many novels only two have been published 
in this country and tracing her novels, much less 
her sources, has been thus far impossible for me. 


. The Laird (London, 1923). “An exact rec- 
ord of the origin, nature and sequel of a re- 
markable crime perpetrated in a remote country 
house among the braes of Angus in the eight- 
eenth century.”"—Times Literary Supplement, 
1923, p. 241. Mr. Walbridge writes me that this 
was based upon the trial of Katharine Nairn 
(Ogilvie) and Lieutenant Patrick Ogilvie, 1765, 
for the murder of her elderly husband, Thomas. 
Roughead has told the story (in Twelve Scots 
Trials, 1913) and edited the trial (Notable Brit- 
ish Trials, 1926). 


——. Madeleine Smith; a Tragi-Comedy (Edin- 
burgh, 1928.). 


. Room for a Ghost (London, 1937). Based on 
the murder of Irene Munro, a pretty seventeen- 
year-old girl, by a young waster. Miss Duke's 
shorter factual account of the case may be found 
in her Stroke of Murder (London, 1937). See 
the Times Literary Supplement, 1937, p. 112, 
292. 








. Skin for Skin (1935). Based on the murder 
of Julia Wallace, Liverpool, 1931. Dorothy L. 
Sayers in her account of the case mentions the 
novel several times, observing that Miss Duke 
“has followed the facts with scrupulous exact- 
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fess, coficerning herself almost exclusively with 
the psychological problem of how Wallace might 
have come to do it (if he did it) and what effect 
it had on him.”—“The Murder of Julia Wal- 
lace,” in The Anatomy of Murder (1937) p. 210. 


ENDORE, Guy. The Werewolf of Paris (1933). 
“The slender historical basis of the Endore story 
is the trial of the ravenous Sergeant Bertrand 
who, in 1848, was caught in the act of rifling the 
new graves of the Picpus cemetery in Paris.” — 
Alexander Woollcott, the New Yorker, March 
25, 1933, p. 32. 


ERSKINE, LAURIE YORK. ‘Tea for Two” (1936). 
What might have happened if, having written 
The Gioconda Smile (q.v.), Aldous Huxley 
(Alden Buxtree) had called unwittingly upon 
the mysterious “Madame X” who was mentioned 
but never called to witness in the Armstrong 
poisoning trial.” Ell Queen reprinted the 
story (Ellery Seely Myler Magazine, May 
1946) with illuminating editorial notes. 


FIELD, RACHEL. All This, and Heaven Too 
(1938). “A letter of introduction,” p. 1-6, ad- 
dressed to Miss Field’s great aunt, Henrietta 
(Deluzy-Desportes) Field, mentions some of the 
historical fact, more of which is the substance of 
her novel. The case is the same murder of the 
Duchess of Praslin celebrated differently by 
Joseph Shearing in Forget-Me-Not, q.v. 


FISKE, HARRISON GREY (AND KLEIN, CHARLES, ). 
The District Attorney (1895) was based on the 
probings of the Lexow Committee according to 
J. B. Clapp and E. F. Edgett, Plays of the Present 
Vong p. 90. It seems not to have been pub- 
lished. 


GOLDEN, I. J. Precedent (1931). A play based on 
the case of Tom Mooney, here called Delaney. 


GOODCHILD, GEORGE (AND ROBERTS, BECH- 
HOFER). The Dear Old Gentleman (1936). 
Based on the Sandyford mystery of 1862. For 
an account of that extraordinary crime and the 
trial of Jessie M’Lachlan see William Roug- 
head’s “The Sandyford Mystery; or, Which Was 
the Murderer?” reprinted in his Murderer’s Com- 
panion (1941) and Enjoyment of Murder 
(1938). 


——. The Jury Disagree (1934). The authors 
“have used the case (i.e., the trial of William 
Wallace for the murder of his wife, Julia) only 
as a basis on which to erect a story which in- 
cludes fresh incidents and complications not 
forming part of the actual evidence, and have 
given it a ‘key-incident’ solution in the recog- 
nized ‘detective’ manner,” wrote Dorothy Sayers 
in The Anatomy of Murder (1937) p. 209-10. 


GREENE, GRAHAM. England Made Me (1935). 
The central figure, a Swedish magnate named 
Krogh, seems to have been derived from the rise 
and fall of Ivar Kreuger, the match king. 


GREENE, WARD. Death in the Deep South 
(1936). Based on the trial and death of Leo 
Frank in 1915. The novel was (well) filmed as 
They Won't Forget (1937). For some recent 
observations on the case see Arthur G. Powell's 
I Can Go Home Again (1943) and “The Ghost 
of Leo Frank” in Max Lerner’s Public Journal 
(1945) p. 119-21. 
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Grunpby, Sypngy. A Fool’s Paradise f 1887). An- 
thony Boucher in his Pocket Book of True Crime 
Stories (1943) p. 242, says that this play was 
dramatized from the Maybrick trial; but this can 
scarcely be the case because the copyright per- 
formance of the play was presented two years 
before the trial (1889) a under the title of 
The Mousetrap, at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Greenwich, October 10, 1887 (Stage Cyclopae- 
dia, p. 156). A reading of the play reveals no 
reason to assume intuition on Mr. Grundy’s part 
and it was Mrs. Grundy who played so great a 
part in the trial itself. 


HAMILTON, PATRICK. Rope (1929). When this 
play was produced (as Rope’s End) in America, 
critics assumed that Hamilton had based it on the 
Loeb-Leopold case; recollection says that Mr. 
Hamilton denied it but some obvious parallels 
remain. 


HECHT, BEN. The Mystery of the Fabulous Laun- 
dryman (In Actor's Blood, 1936). Based on the 
murder of Isadore Fink, 1930. For an account of 
the crime see Anthony Boucher’s Pocket Book of 
True Crime Stories (“The Perfect Mystery’’ by 
Joseph Gollomb) and Boucher’s editorial note. 


HELLMAN, LILLIAN. The Children’s Hour (1934). 
Based on an Edinburgh scandal of 1810, first re- 
ported by William Roughead in an essay, 
“Closed Doors; or, The Great Drumsheugh 
Case” in his Bad Companions (1931). 


HENRY, O. “A Retrieved Reformation” (in Roads 
of Destiny, 1909). Walbridge says (p. 47) that 
the safecracker, Jimmy Valentine, was drawn 
from O. Henry's knowledge of a fellow-prisoner 
in the Ohio State Penitentiary, one Jimmy Con- 
nors. 


Hoop, THomas. The Dream of Eugene Aram, the 
Murderer (1831). I set this down as one sample 
of a sort of derivation I have not tried to collect 
here. The most notorious criminals have, nearly 
all of them, collected a good deal of literary at- 
tention: Bulwer wept a three-decker over Aram; 
Fielding wrote ironically of the greatness of 
Jonathan Wild; there were scores oF toon about 
pirates and highwaymen during the nineteenth 
century, and the body of street ballad literature 
is, of course, enormous. 

In this connection, though, Anthony Boucher 
reminds me of Crime and the Drama; or, Dark 
Deeds Dramatized, by H. Chance Newton, “Ca- 
rados” of The Referee (London, 1927) an anec- 
dotal hodge-podge tight with references to plays 
made from crimes of all sorts. Newton's gar- 
rulities must, though, be accepted with the great- 
est caution; he is often inaccurate or wrong and 
likely to be least dependable when he uses the 
—_ substantial battening of circumstantial 

etail. 


HuGues, Dorotuy B. The Delicate Ape (1944). 
One striking incident in the opening chapter of 
this tale of suspense seems to have been sug- 
gested by evidence taken in a trial for espionage 
early in 1942. For some account of the trial see 
“The Case of the Ten Nazi Spies” in Harper's 
Magazine 185 (June 1942) p. 1-21. 


HUMPHRIES, H. TRUEMAN. “The Green Bicycle 


Case,” in the Strand Magazine, February 1922. 
Based on the case which gave it its title, the trial 
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of Ronald Light for the murder of a working 
girl, Bella Wright, July 5, 1919. Pearson men- 
tions the story (More Studies in Murder, 1936, 
p. 50-51) and there is another account of it in 
For the Defence: The Life of Sir Edward Hall 
by Edward Marjoribanks (1929) p. 384-97. 
Hall defended Light and his objections to the 
story’s solution are outlined by Marjoribanks. 


Hux.ey, ALpous. “The Gioconda Smile” (in 
Mortal Coils, 1922). Based, according to Basil 
Hogarth (Writing Thrillers for Profit, 1936, 
p. 19) on the Armstrong and Greenwood pois- 
oning cases. Huxley himself recalls only the 
latter as a source. But Ellery Queen’s notes on 
it and on Laurie York Erskine’s Tea for Two 
(1936) seem to make its reliance on the Arm- 
strong case unquestionable. 


ILes, FRANCIS. As for the Woman (1939). An- 
thony Boucher notes that this “strongly suggests, 
in theme, the Thompson-Bywaters case.” This 
assumes a notable antipathy for Mrs. Thompson 
and a friendliness toward Bywaters felt by few 
commentators. 


JENKINS, ELIZABETH. Harriet (1934). Founded 
on the Penge case, the murder of Mrs. Harriet 
Staunton by her husband, his brother, and Alice 
Rhodes. For an account of the case see the ex- 
ceedingly useful Annual Register, 1877, pt. 2, 
p. 178-86. 


Jesse, F. TENNYSON. A Pin to See the Peepshow 
(1934). Based on the Thompson-Bywaters case. 


KOMROFF, MANUEL. A New York Tempest 
(1932). Based on the murder of Helen Jewett, 
New York, 1836. There are many accounts of 
the crime for which Richard P. Robinson was 
tried. See one in Murder Won't Out (1932) by 
Russel Crouse. Mr. Komroff alters the names: 
Helen Jewett becomes Jane Holden; Robinson 
becomes Oliver Benson. 


LINDER, Max. Room 349 (1930). Walbridge 
(p. 112) says that this unpublished play was 
based on the unsolved murder of Arnold Roth- 
stein in 1928. 


LOWNDES, Marie BEttoc. The Chink in the Ar- 
mour (1912). Roughead (The Seamy Side, 
1938, p. 255) mentions this among novels based 
on real crimes but does not identify it further. 


. “Her Last Adventure” (1924). This short 
story, reprinted by Dorothy Sayers in The Omni- 
bus of Crime (1929), is clearly derived from the 
predicament of Primrose Duncan who spent 
some hours with Patrick Mahon in his rented 
Eastbourne cottage and with the body of Mahon’s 
mistress. See The Trial of Patrick Mahon; with 
an introduction by Edgar Wallace (“Famous 
Trials Series,” 1928). The principals in the 
story are called James Melton and Eva Bude. 


. Jenny Newstead (1932). Jenny is a for- 
saken wife and it appears at last that she is 
luckier than other wives of Mr. Newstead (alias 
James Brown) since when she finds him again 
he is on trial for multiple murder. This may owe 
something to the case of George Joseph Smith 
but almost any other wife-murderer-for-gain 
(Landru is an obvious alternate) could have sup- 
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plied as much help. The novel itself is only re- 
motely connected with either and is intolerably 
sentimental. 


——. Letty Lynton (1931). “Although readers 
will realize that the two chief characters .. . 
were suggested by a famous Scottish murder 
trial, the writer wishes to make clear that this 
story is fiction.”—Foreword. The characters in 
question are Letty (Madeleine Smith) and Axel 
Ekebon (Pierre Emile I’ Angelier). 


——. Lizzie Borden; a Study in Conjecture 
(1939). See Mrs. Lowndes’ Preface (v-vii) re- 
specting her source and her use of it. 


. The Lodger (1913). In her preface to 
Lizzie Borden, Mrs, Lowndes acknowledges the 
Whitechapel murders of Jack the Ripper as her 
source for this earlier novel. But Alexander 
Woollcott (‘““Murder for Publicity” in Wile 
Rome Burns, 1936, p. 221) says that “Jack the 
Ripper . . . and Doctor Cream were adroitly 
blended by Mrs. Lowndes in her capital and 
breathless suspensive story.” It may be of inter- 
est to note here that The Lodger, celebrated as 
a novel, appeared first as a short story. The curi- 
ous may turn to it in McClure’s Magazine, 36 
(January, 1911) p. 262-77. 


. “An Unrecorded Instance” (1924). This 
story is reprinted by Dorothy Sayers in her Sec- 
ond Omnibus of Crime (1932) and the instance 
would be one in the career of George Joseph 
Smith. 


——. What Really Happened (1932). Based on 
the murder of Charles Bravo in 1876. See 
Roughead’s title essay in Malice Domestic 
(1929). 


LYELL, WILLIAM DaRLiNnG. The House in Queen 
Anne Street (1920). Pearson, in Murder at 
Smutty Nose (1926) p. 329, speaks of this as “‘a 
novel with a faraway resemblance to the case” 
of Madeleine Smith. 


LYON, MABEL DANA (AND HUGHSTON, JOSEPH- 
INE). The Bathtub Murder (1933). Anthony 
Boucher tells me that this was based on the Lam- 
son case and that it is “reasonably accurate in 
detail. Parts of the trial sound verbatim, especi- 
ally the prosecutor's speech.” Allene (Thorpe) 
Lamson was found dead on May 31, 1933; David 
Lamson’s first trial opened on August 22 of that 
year. 


MATTHEWS, T. S. To the Gallows I Must Go 
(1931). A fine and forgotten novel based on the 
Snyder-Gray case and told as if by Judd Gray. 


MEADOWS, CATHERINE. Dr. Moon (English title: 
Henbane) (1934). Walbridge, p. 58, calls this 
“a sympathetic statement . . . of the murder 
of his wife (who seemed to ask for it) by Dr. 
Hawley Harvey Crippen.” 


——. Friday Market (1938). “Alfred Bealby is 
based on a Major Herbert Armstrong, the sworn 
foe of dandelions,” writes Walbridge. Arm- 
strong was tried and executed in 1922 for the 
poisoning of his wife. 


MILLIN, SARAH GERTRUDE. Three Men Die 


(1934). “No living person is described in this 
book. A woman after the manner of Julia (Tap- 
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lin Bishop) once existed in Johannesburg” 
writes the author. According to Walbridge 
(p. 59) the novel was based upon the South 
African murders by Daisy de Melker. Mrs. de 
Melker was tried in October 1932, and hanged 
in December of that year. For some account of 
the case, see references in the New York Times 
Index for that year. 


Murr, D. ERSKINE. Five to Five (London, 1934). 
Dorothy Sayers, reviewing this in the Sunday 
Times, September 16, 1934, said that it had been 
founded on the murder of Miss Gilchrist (the 
Oscar Slater case), 1908. 


——. In Muffled Night (1933). Based on the 
Sandyford mystery and the trial of Jessie M’Lach- 
lan, according to Basil Hogarth, p. 19. 


Norris, FRANK. The Bomb (1920). Based on the 
Haymarket riots. 


O'HARA, JOHN. Butterfield 8 (1935). Bennett 
Cerf (Saturday Review of Literature, March 30, 
1946, p. 32-3) implies that this owes something 
to the Starr Faithfull case of 1931. 


Percy, EDWARD (AND DENHAM, REGINALD). 
Ladies in Retirement (1941). A play based on 
the murder of Elodie Menetret by Euphrasie 
Mercier, 1883. H. B. Irving's account of the 
“Strange Case of Euphrasie Mercier” was re- 
printed by Anthony Boucher in his Pocket Book 
of True Crime Stories (1943). 


——. Suspect (1940). Based, if remotely, on the 
Borden murders. 


Pog, EDGAR ALLAN. The Mystery of Marie Réget 
(1842). Poe wrote and compiled this from ac- 
counts of the murder of Mary Cecilia Rogers in 
New York, 1841. For an infernally scholarly 
examination of Poe's use of his source see “Poe 
and the Mystery of Mary Rogers” in the unread- 
able monument, Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, 51 (March 1941) p. 230- 
48. The scholar is W. K, Wimsatt, J?. 


Post, MELVILLE Davisson. A great many of 
Post’s stories, especially the earliest ones about 
the crimi lawyer, Randolph Mason, were 
based on actual cases or rifts in the law. Post 
documented these stories carefully with legal 
references. See The Strange Schemes of Ran- 
dolph Mason (1896), The Man of Last Resort 
(1897), The Corrector of Destinies (1908) and 
an occasional non-Mason story like “The Man in 
the Green Hat” in his Sleuth of St. James's 
Square (1920). 


RATTIGAN, TERENCE. The Winslow Boy (1946). 
A play based on the Archer-Shee case. See the 
New Statesman and Nation, June 1, 1946, 
p. 393. For an account of the facts see Alexander 
Woollcott’s account in Long, Long Ago (1943) 
p. 130-44. 


READE, CHARLES. The Lyons Mail (1854). Sir 
Henry Irving was celebrated for his performance 
of the double réle of Lesurques-Dobosc in this 
piece, adapted by Reade from Le Courrier de 
Lyon (1850) by MM. Moreau, Siraudin, and 
Delacour. For a new historical account see The 
Lyons Mail by Charles Oman (London, 1945). 
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Rick, ELMER. Judgment Day (1934). Based on 
the Reichstag fire trial, but with an ending it took 
history eleven more years to write. 


——. We, the People (1933). Walbridge ob- 
served that this play recalled the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case “among other things.”” But its real source 
appears rather to be the depression whose effects 
it reports. 


RICKARD, Mrs, Victor. Not Sufficient Evidence 
(1926). Like Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ What 
Really Happened this is based on the Bravo mys- 
tery. See Roughead’s Malice Domestic (1929) 
p. 43. 


RINEHART, Mary Roperts. The After House 
(1914). Based on the murders aboard the Her- 
bert Fuller, 1896, for which the ship’s mate, 
Thomas Bram, was tried and convicted, spent 
seventeen years in the Atlanta penitentiary, and 
was then paroled and ultimately pardoned. Mrs. 
Rinehart believed that the other suspect, “Charlie 
Jones,” was guilty and says that he was later 
demonstrably a homicidal maniac. See Mrs. 
Rinehart’s autobiography, My Story (1931) 
p. 135-36. See the same work for occurrences 
which gave her suggestions used in The Con- 
fession (1921) and The Red Lamp (1930). 
Neither of these can be said, though, to have 
been based on the incidents in question more 
than very casually. 


. The Door (1930). See Rudolph Altrocchi’s 
Sleuthing in the Stacks (1944) p. 181-82 for the 
suggestion that this owes something to the old 
legend of Gianni Schicchi, and Mrs. Rinehart's 
observation that it “was the slow evolution of a 
story from real life . . . told me by a lawyer 
in Pittsburgh many years ago.” 





ROBINSON, EMMA. Madeleine Graham (London, 
1864). According to Roughead (“To Meet Miss 
Madeleine Smith,” reprinted in Boucher’s The 
Pocket Book of True Crime Stories, p. 162), this 
owes something to the case of Madeleine Smith. 


. Whitefriars ; or, The Days of King Charles 
the Second (1844). Boucher, in his Pocket 
Book (p. 40) mentions this as based in part on 
the murder of Sir Edmund Godfrey. It was 
dramatized by Thompson Townsend. 





ScoTr, SiR WALTER. The Heart of Midlothian 
(1818) uses the Porteus riots and the trial (for 
infanticide) of Isobel Walker with, as climax, 
the walk to London of her sister, Helen Walker 
(1712-1791) to plead for royal intercession. 
Isobel Walker becomes Effie Deans, “The Lily of 
St. Leonard’s” and her sister becomes Jeanie 
Deans in the novel. Scott’s own documentation 
of his novels is so meticulous and the tales them- 
selves so easy of access that this reference should 
be sufficient reminder that he usually made use 
of historical figures and had a wide and de- 
lighted acquaintance among historical criminals. 
ta = The Scott Originals by W. S. Crockett 

1912). 


SHEARING, JOSEPH. “Truth is stranger than fic- 
tion; not easily do the crimes of real life yield 
themselves captive to the novelist’s art. Indeed, 
I know of but half a dozen novels which, to my 
mind, are based successfully upon a first-class 
murder. 
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“One recalls in this connection that classic 
of the macabre, The Lodger of Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes, and her only less excellent, but less 
known thriller, The Chink in the Armour. Then 
there are the cognizant Harriet of Miss Elizabeth 
Jenkins, and the argute Skin for Skin of Miss 
Winifred Duke; the grisly Gray Man of S. R. 
Crockett, and the uncanny Mr. Kello of Mr. 
Frederick Watson. ‘Lastly (without wrong last 
to be named)’ . . . are the fine fictions of 
Mr. Joseph Shearing, which in my judgment are 
in a class by themselves, and form the most con- 
spicuous monument to be found in this Potter's 
Field of literature.”—William Roughead, The 
Seamy Side (1938) p. 255. 


. Airing in a Closed Carriage (1943). “This 
novel is founded on a much debated trial for 
murder that took place in England in 1889.” 
The Maybrick trial. 


——. Album Leaf (American title: The Spider in 


the Cup) (1933). Mr. Walbridge writes: “Mrs. 
Long (i.e., Gabrielle Margaret Vere Camp- 
bell Long, alias Joseph Shearing, George Preedy, 
Marjorie Bowen, et al.) once wrote me that she 
based this on a case in a book of French crimi- 
nology which she once found in the London Li- 
brary, and which was apparently lost there in the 
blitz, as she was never able to find it later. The 
book lacked title-page and table of contents, and 
she could not judge from the context where the 
crime occurred nor the names of the protago- 
nists.” 


——. Aunt Beardie (1940). Based on one of the 


little histories by “G. Lenétre” (Louis Léon 
Théodore Gosselin), “L’Homme-Femme’”’ in his 
Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers (Paris, 1908- 
10), ser. 1, p. 113-28; translated by Frederick 
Lees as “The Man-Woman” in Romances of the 
French Revolution (London, 1908), v. 1, p. 71- 
81. I am indebted for this information to Mr. 
Walbridge and the Times Literary Supplement, 
1940, p. 161. 


——. Blanche Fury (1939). The jacket of the 


American edition says “The story is based .. . 
on a famous crime still remembered in Norwich, 
but never before brought to life in fiction.” Max 
Lekus, writing to the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, June 21, 1941, p. 9, gives its date as 
1848. One James Rush murdered Isaac Jermy- 
Preston and the latter’s son to gain possession of 


their property. 


——. Laura Sarelle (American title: The Crime of 


Laura Sarelle) (1941). Based on the murder, 
1780, at Lawford Hall, Warwickshire, of Sir 
Theodosius Boughton by Captain John Donellan. 
See “Laurel Water; or, The Wicked Brother” in 
Roughead’s The Fatal Countess (1924) and let- 
ters to the Saturday Review of Literature, June 
21, 1941 (Max Lekus) and July 12, 1941 (Earle 
F. Walbridge). 


. The Fetch (American title: The Spectral 
Bride) (1942). Based, according to the author, 
on “The Ambiguities of Miss Smith” by William 
Roughead, an essay to be found in his Fatal 
Countess, and Other Studies (Edinburgh, 1924) 
p. 151-84. The Miss Smith in question is not the 
celebrated Madeleine but one Mary Elizabeth 
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who in 1846 brought an action for breach of 
promise against Washington Sewallis Shirley, 
Earl Ferrars. 


——. Forget-Me-Not (American title: The Strange 


Case of Lucile Cléry) (1932). Based on the 
Praslin murder, 1848. 


——. The Golden Violet (1937). ey % 
e 0 


the author, this ““owes something to the li 

Letitia Landon” (‘‘L.E.L.”) and to an incident of 
about a hundred years ago, not more fully speci- 
fied, “when a half-caste of education was hanged 
for inciting Negroes to a riot.” See a communi- 
cation by Earle F. Walbridge in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, May 18, 1946, p. 47. 


. The Lady and the Arsenic: The Life and 
Death of a Romantic, Marie Capelle, Madame 
Lafarge, 1816-1852 (1937). The title is here 
sufficient acknowledgment of source. 


——. Moss Rose (1934). “Some of the incidents 


. are founded upon a well known murder 
mystery which took place in 1872.” See The 
Annual Register, 1873, pt. 2, 16-17, “The Great 
Coram-Street Murder. Arrest of Dr. Hessel.— 
For the murder of Harriet Buswell . . . on 
Christmas morning.”” Hessel was dismissed but 
Shearing finds him guilty and weaves a romance 
which goes far beyond fact. 


——. Orange Blossoms (London, 1938). At least 


one of the short stories (“Blood and Thunder”’) 
in this volume is a treatment of the Radcliffe 
murders celebrated by De Quincey; see Roug- 
head’s praise of the Shearing story in The Art of 
Murder (1943) p. 23-4. 


SINCLAIR, UPTON. Boston (1928). Based on the 


Sacco-Vanzetti case. 


SITWELL, OsBERT. ‘The Greeting” (in his Triple 


Fugue, 1924). Conrad Aiken, reviewing this 
volume of stories for The Criterion (v. 3, p. 141- 
4) spoke of it as “based on a well known case.” 
In a recent letter he wrote “All I. . . recall 
is that when I read Sitwell’s story I immediately 
recognized it as based on a real occurrence, and 
one I had read not long before.” Sir Osbert, ad- 
vised of this, observes, “Mr. Conrad Aiken, of 
course, knows nothing of the working of my 
mind—and too much about the working of his 
own. I cannot recall that the story, which you 
mention, was based on any precise murder, and 
I cannot accept Mr. Aiken’s word for it.” In any 
case, the story is a telling one. 


STARRETT, VINCENT. “The Raven's Claw” (in 


The Case Book of Jimmy Lavender, 1944). 
Based on the “Green bicycle case,” 1920, and 
the trial of Ronald Light for murder. 


STEVENSON, ROBERT Louis. The Body Snatcher 


(1885). Suggested by the murders of Burke and 
Hare and the urgent connivance of Dr. John 
Knox. 


——. The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 


Hyde (1886). “Eve Blantyre Simpson in The 
Robert Louis Stevenson Originals says that Dea- 
con Brodie, the Edinburgh murderer, who al- 
ways obsessed Stevenson's imagination, was the 
original of Dr. Jekyll (and Mr. Hyde). Graham 
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Balfour believes that Mr. Mowbray, legal ad- 
viser of the Stevenson family, was the original 
of Mr. Utterson.”—Walbridge, p. 69. 


. Weir of Hermiston (1895). The Scottish 
judge, Lord Braxfield, was Stevenson's original 
here as Roughead several times observes with 
loving pleasure; but the unfinished tale bears 
little resemblance to events in Braxfield’s life. 





AND HENLEY, W. E.). Deacon Brodie ; or, 
The Double Life (1885). A play “which ought 
to be . . . much more effective than it is’’ ac- 
cording to Roughead (Murder and More Mur- 
der, 1939, p. 191) and other regretful critics. 


STIMSON, FREDERICK J. The Weaker Sex (1901). 
Based on the case of Frank Lewis (Califor- 
nia, 1895) and its curious legal technicalities. 
Stimson’s story appeared first in the Aflantic 
Monthly, April 1901, p. 456-72 and in Jethro 
Bacon of Sandwich (and) The Weaker Sex 
(New York, 1902). For an extended discussion 
see Sleuthing in the Stacks (1944) by Rudolph 
Altrocchi, p. 50-9. 


THAXTER, CELIA. A Memorable Murder (1875). 
Mrs. Thaxter’s essay, says Pearson, (Murder at 
Smutty Nose, p. 321) “represents one of the rare 
instances in which an American author of first- 
rate ability has told the story of an actual murder, 
related it as fact and not as fiction, used the reai 
names of persons and places, and published the 
work in anything less ephemeral than a news- 
paper.” But the account of Louis Wagner's mur- 
ders has been mistaken for fiction on more than 
one occasion. 


THORVALDSON, Erman. The Match King (1932). 
Based on the career of Ivar Kreuger. 


Tissits, C. J. (AND Tissits, O.). “In Some Man- 
ner Unknown” (Premier Magazine, February, 
1930). At the close of his discussion of the 
Burdon mystery (Reprobates Reviewed, p. 216- 
54) Roughead appends a note (III) on “The 
casé in fiction.” He cites the story noted above. 
The Burdon mystery culminated in the trial of 
Joseph Snaith Wooler for the poisoning of his 
wife, Jane (Brecknell) Wooler. 


TREADWELL, SopHiz. Machinal (1928). A play 
based on the Snyder-Gray case; not published. 


VaN Ding, S. S. The Benson Murder Case 
(1926). In spite of Van Dine’s denials this 
appears to have been founded on the murder of 
Joseph Elwell. 


. The ‘Canary Murder Case (1927) may owe 
something to the murder of Dot King, 1923, re- 
garding which see Russel Crouse’s account of it 
in Murder Won't Out (1932). 


. The Greene Murder Case (1928). The use- 
ful incident of “A.M.,” cited by Hans Gross in 
his Criminal Investigation (London, 1924), 
which had already supplied a plot for Conan 
Doyle, q.v., is here cited in extenso with other 
matter 4 the German criminologist. Van 
Dine’s documentation is meticulous. 


VAN DRUTEN, JOHN. “The Cat’s Eye’ (in the 
Atlantic Monthly, March 1945). Boucher calls 
this “Crippenesque.” 
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——. Leave Her to Heaven (1940). A play that 
is a notably faithful transcription of the case of 
Alma Victoria Rattenbury and George Percy 
Stoner, tried in 1935 for the murder of her hus- 
band. Not to be confused with the novel of the 
same name by Ben Ames Williams (1944). 


VosPER, FRANK. Love from a Stranger (1936). 
Based on Agatha Christie’s Philomel Cottage, 
q.v. 


——. Spellbound (1927). Walbridge says that 
this play was based on the Thompson-Bywaters 
case. For a summary see The Best Plays of 1927/ 
28, p. 450. This is not related to Alfred Hitch- 
cock’s film of the same title (1945) which was 
based rather on Francis Beeding’s novel, The 
House of Dr. Edwardes (1927). 


WALLACE, EpGar. The Devil Man (1931). “A 
fictionized account of the doings of Charlie 
Peace, a famous miscreant fifty years ago in Eng- 
land.""—-The New Yorker, October 17, 1931, 
p. 86. 


——. On the Spot (1930). Critics assumed that 
the play's principal, a Chicago gangster, was 
Al Capone. 


WATSON, FREDERICK (“Ian Ferguson”). Mr. 
Kello (1924). Based on the case of the murder- 
ous Mr. John Kello, minister of Spot, hanged in 
Edinburgh, October 4, 1570. See “The Parson 
of Spott” in Roughead’s Twelve Scots Trials, the 
1931 reprint of Watsor.’s novel to which Roug- 
head contributed an introduction, and Earle 
Walbridge’s notes on the author and his tale in 
“The Phoenix Nest,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, November 10, 1945, p. 87. 


WEXLEY, JOHN. The Last Mile (1930). This 
play continued the narrative and used some of 
the dialog that Robert Blake, a condemned mur- 
derer in a Texas jail, contributed from his own 
experience of the death house in a dialog, “The 
Law Takes Its Toll,” published in the American 
Mercury (July 1929). 


Witkins, Mary E. The Long Arm (1895). See a 
note on Lily Dougall’s novel, The Summit House 
Mystery, above. 


WILSTACH, JOHN. Under Cover Man (1931). 
The author admitted that “certain of the events 
and characters in this book are not entirely im- 
aginary” and Walbridge quotes Karl K. Kitchen, 
writing in the New York Sun, June 11, 1931: 
“The character of Don Farren, the crooked 
lawyer, is modeled on Bill Fallon, the attorney 
who defended Nicky Arnstein and Fuller and 
McGee. Among the gamblers, Nikko the Greek 
is easily recognizable. Submarine Thomas is 
Titanic Thompson and Dapper Carson is Dapper 
Dan Collins. On the police end Commissioner 
Walsh is Commissioner Whalen.” 


To these might be added, in reverse, an example 
of the flagrant imitation of art by life in the murder 
of Sir Harry Oakes in Bermuda, 1943, and the 
trial of his son-in-law for the murder. 
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Cases 


“A.M.” See Doyle, Van Dine 

Aram, Eugene. See Hood. 

Archer-Shee, George. See Rattigan. 

Armstrong, Herbert Rowse. See Erskine, Huxley, 
Meadows. 

Arnstein, Nicky. See Wilstach. 

Balham (Bravo) mystery. See Lowndes, Rickard. 


Benders, The. See Boucher. 

Bertrand, Sergeant. See Endore. 

Blake, Robert. See Wexley. 

Borden, Lizzie. See Colton, Dougall, Lowndes, 
Percy. 

Brain, Mate Thomas. See Rinehart. 

Bravo, Charles. See Lowndes, Rickard. 

Braxfield, Lord. See Stevenson. 

Brinvilliers-St. Croix. See Carr. 

Bredie, Deacon. See Stevenson. 

Burke and Hare. See Bridie, Stevenson. 

Buswell, Harriet. See Shearing. 


Canning, Elizabeth. See De la Torre. 

Capelle, Marie (Mme Lafarge). See Shearing. 
Capone, Al. See Wallace. 

Ccanors, Jimmy. See Henry, O. 

Cream, Neill. See Burke, Lowndes. 

Crippen, Dr. H. H. See Meadows, Van Druten. 


De Melker, Daisy. See Millin. 

Donellan, Captain. See Shearing. 

Dougal, S. H. (Moat Farm murder). See Corwin. 
Douglas cause. See De la Torre. 

Drumsheugh case. See Hellman. 

Duncan, Primrose. See Lowndes. 


Elwell, Joseph Bowne. See Devereux, Van Dine. 


Faithfull, Starr. See O'Hara. 
Fallon, William. See Wilstach. 
Field, Inspector. See Dickens. 
Financial scandal. See Avery. 
Fink, Isadore. See Hecht. 
Frank, Leo. See Greene, W. 


Gillette, Chester. See Dreiser. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmund. See Carr, Robinson. 
“Gordon, Vivian” (Benita Bischoff). See Cooke. 
Great Seal of England. See De la Torre. 

Green bicycle case. See Humphries, Starrett. 
Greenwich observatory. See Conrad. 

Greenwood, Harold. See Duke, Huxley. 


Hall-Mills case. See Abbot, Connington. 
Haymarket riots. See Norris. 

Herbert Fuller. See Rinehart. 

Hessel, Dr. See Shearing. 

Holman, Libby. See Behrman. 

Holmes, H. H. See Boucher. 


Jack the Ripper. See Brooke, Burke, Lowndes. 
Jermy-Preston, Isaac. See Shearing. 
Jewett, Helen. See Komroff. 


Kello, John. See Watson. 

Kent, Constance. See Collins. 

King, Dot. See Van Dine. 

Knox, Dr. John. See Bridie, Stevenson. 
Kreuger, Ivar. See Greene, G., Thorvaldson. 
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AS the holiday season approaches, and we see 
the bookshop windows and counters bulging 
with brightly covered volumes, we are reminded of 
the book worlds other than the libraries of our craft 
—of the home shelves with a few or many familiar 
titles, of students’ tomes, of collectors’ treasures. 
Every man has his own idea of book collecting. 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, for instance, in A Book 
Hunter's Holiday declares that “after love, book 
collecting is the most exhilarating sport of all,” 
while Edmund Lester Pearson in Books Black or 
Red finds that “‘the eccentricities of collectors are as 
“ee. as the cantrips of unicorns on a grassy 
plain. 

There is a difference of opinion about the selec- 
tion of books as well. In This Book-Collecting 
Game, A. Edward Newton suggests: 


A good resolution is, never to be satisfied with 
a poor copy of a book at any price; a superla- 
tively fine copy of a good book is always cheap. 


Robert William Chapman, on the other hand, says 
in his Silver Spoons: 

A collector should not be too careful to be 
sure of what he buys, or the sporting spirit will 
atrophy; and he who collects that he may have 
the best collection, or a better than his friend's, 
is little more than a miser. 


For Emily Dickinson, 


A precious mouldering pleasure ‘tis 
To meet an antique book, 
In just the dress his century wore. 


But there may be another reaction to old books, as 
recorded by Norman Davey in The Booklover: 


By Charing Cross in London Town 

There runs a road of high renown, 

Where antique books are ranged on shelves 
As dark and dusty as themselves. 

And many booklovers have spent 

Their substance there with great content, 
And vexed their wives and filled their homes 
With faded prints and massive tomes. 


Granted that, as Vincent Starrett said in The 
A BC of First Editions, “when we are collecting 
books, we are collecting happiness,” our methods 
and our collections will be influenced by our pur- 
pose. There was an interesting article by E. W. 
Adams along this line in the October 1943 number 
of The Librarian and Book World and Curator, 
which we herewith borrow for the enjoyment of 
American readers who may not have easy access to 
periodicals published in England. 


BOOKWORM OR BIBLIOPHILE 

There is a nice distinction between a bookworm and a 
bibliophile. Both are lovers of books. The very name of 
the one testifies to that, and even a worm must care for 
books to be able to bore through them. But the bookworm 
is less fastidious, less exclusive than the bibliophile. Noth- 
ing is alien to him that is a book and he is an unashamed 
disciple of Salmasius who wished he could read all books 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


at once. The bibliophile is more careful with what he 
makes acquaintance and he delights in externals as well as 
internals. Like Layamon of old, he not only reads books 
but ‘‘beholds them lovingly’’ and there is passion in his 
desire to pursue and possess some rare volume. He experi- 
ences a sensuous pleasure when he handles a finely bound 
book printed from some famous fount or press. He revels 
in uncut leaves, limited editions and books with long pedi- 
grees. If he is endowed with this world’s goods, there is 
no limit to the price he will give for some rare book and 
he is a collector as well as a connoisseur. He will even 
confess to an amiable snobbishness in that he cannot make 
a pet book of one that everybody reads and a ‘‘best seller’’ 
is anathema to him. 

The bookworm, on the other hand, is generally better 
endowed in the goods of the mind than in those of the 
market-place. Yet it gives him no pain that his material 
resources forbid him to collect first editions or scarce books 
or old manuscripts. His cheeks do not burn, no mist ob- 
scures his vision nor does he share a dewy forehead with 
Sylvestre Bonnard when his eyes light upon a catalogue 
description of some precious manuscript or rare original. 
He is quite content to read it in a cheap reproduction or, 
if none is available, to make his way to some library which 
houses it. He has, indeed, quite as good a case as his 
brother book lover the bibliophile—perhaps even a better 
one. 

He will urge that though he is not insensible to the 
charms of externals it is the souls, not the bodies of books 
which have his first regard. A noble soul, he will of course 
admit, is none the worse for being lodged in a comely well- 
clothed body, but at a pinch the amenities of the toilet can 
be dispensed with. A rich book, so far as he is concerned, 
may dress as poorly as it chooses, within decent limits, and 
he is thankful that it often does so choose. For then its 
sartorial modesty is the means by which it is brought within 
the compass of his purse. He is grateful that in these latter 
days there exist an abundance of cheap tailors for good 
books who will fit them out stoutly and soundly but with 
strict regard for economy. He will, too, point out as a 
truth not to be gainsaid, that it is the best books which in 
their old age go to the cheapest tailors. A book that has 
the promise of longevity will, sonner or later, its pride 
abated, come out in a shoddy inexpensive suit in the form 
of a cheap cloth edition and be none the worse for that. 
These are aristocrats in homespun. . . . 

Nevertheless, the bookworm, if he be honest, will admit 
to occasional envy of his richer brother, the bibliophile. 
The artist in him cries out for the satisfaction of the lovely 
exterior, the deep-inked contrast of rich type against the 
whiteness of hand-made linen paper and the ripeness and 
rareness of a book of princely pedigree. It is not unlikely 
that, while retaining his omniverousness, he will take on 
more than a tincture of the bibliophile if some rich uncle 
or aunt drop him an unexpected legacy! 


Most of us can not look for ‘‘an unexpected 
legacy” to satisfy our appetite for the artistic, the 
elegant, the rare. But we can appreciate and enjoy 
such volumes for themselves, remembering at the 
same time that it is the heart of the volume, the 
inside, that matters. As Dickens pointed out in 
Oliver Twist, ‘“There are books of which the backs 
and covers are by far the best parts.” 

No, for our own collections, let us choose our 
books for their “souls,” so that we may say with 
Patrick Reginald Chalmers, 


Then take the book in the dingy binding, 
Still the magic comes .... 
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Display for 


LTHOUGH not original, an innovation was 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Public Library's 
Industrial Christmas Tree. Early in December, 250 
letters briefly outlining the plan and its purpose 
were sent to local manufacturers, asking them to 
cooperate by sending in a sample or miniature mod- 
el of their product. The next morning a Perfection 
Song and Chime Bells (18-inch xylophone sold to 
school rhythm bands) and a two-way hammer and 
ratchet screwdriver were brought in by representa- 
tives of local firms. There followed dress-goods 
samples, roller skates, pitching horseshoes, rubber 
stamps, tubular rivets, stationery, and shoes, to 
mention only a few of Worcester’s 600 manufac- 
tured products. The tree itself, made from ply- 
wood by the Architectural Woodworking Company 
and painted dark green, was festooned with silver, 
copper, and blue wire from the American Stee] and 
Wire Company. It goes without saying that it at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. Many were amazed 
to learn that some of the articles shown were manu- 
factured in the city. A letter of thanks to each 
manufacturer represented contained titles of several 
new books of particular interest to him. 








BULLETIN BOARD TIP 


From the Bay Shore, New York, Public Library, 
comes this practical and easy-to-execute suggestion 
for a bulletin board display. 


Cover bulletin boards with colored crepe paper 
either light or dark blue. Arrange sprays of ever- 
greens from upper left corner slanting toward the 
center and also from lower right corner. Tie a 
huge red satin ribbon bow on branches at upper 
tip of left cluster. Fasten bright Christmas balls 
on the green sprays. Draw a modernistic Christmas 
tree in proportion to the bulletin board, cut from 
newspaper or heavy wrapping paper, cover with 
plenty of paste and sprinkle with artificial snow. 
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the Month 


When completely dry, mount in center of the board. 
Colorful book jackets may be placed on the bulletin 
board to introduce a book theme. 
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ANGELS IN THE LIBRARY 


Christmas decorations had always meant a tree, 
a wreath or two, greens, and candles. But in 1945 
the Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library aspired to 
angels. 

In House Beautiful for December 1943 pictures 
of some delightful, angelic tree ornaments were 
found, one even showing a literary bent. His nose 
was in a book! 

Patterns of the “book-reading’’ angel and two 
wallpaper angels with flared skirts were made by 
studying the pictures in House Beautiful. Two fly- 
ing angels were found on a Christmas card. En- 
larged and shined up with snow and glitter they 
carried starlight to the angel who read his book up 
on the railing of the mezzanine stacks. Two angel 
heads with doily collars were made. 

The library patrons were quite vocal in their 
praise. An advertising man came to examine the 
figures in order to make some for his house. 
Another patron said she loved the Swedish angels— 
Swedish because all their noses turned up. Two 
little girls who stood in the lobby were asked 
whether they wanted some help. “Oh no,” they 
said, “‘we heard about your angels and came down 
to look at them.” 
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HE Public Library of Bristol, Connecticut, has 
dared to be “different” and has adjusted its 
program of service to the best advantage of the com- 
munity. Bristol is a small industrial city with a 
population of 30,000. The free Fs ong library is 
supported by the city of Bristol an income from 
endowment funds. There is one freshman, one 
senior, and one technical high school in the city. 
Students are all within ten or fifteen minutes of the 
library, either walking or by bus. As a consequence 
the library has become a center for young people, 
particularly in the evening. 

The Bristol Public Library, fully aware of its re- 
sponsibility to these teen-agers, proceeded to change 
the regular library schedule to encourage their use 
of the library and their trust in the library as a part 
of their community. The first four nights of the 
week the library definitely belongs to youth. One 
reading room is reserved solely for adults and for 
college students doing special research and the rest 
of the library is turned over to the younger users. 
Two years ago the main reading room was adapted 
for use as a high school room and a collection of 
books suitable for teen-agers installed. The collec- 
tion is added to constantly and is kept up to date 





Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, and other printed material, to the 
editor of ‘The Crow’s Nest,"’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 





Attractive informational folder in bright blue, 
magenta, and white issued by the Denver Pub- 
lic Library for the information of patrons and 
potential patrons. Contains no pictures but 
attractive coloring and type arrangement hold 
reader's interest. 
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THE CROW’S NEST* 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 





Pictorial booklet of 24 pages in black, white, 
and grey-green issued by Silas Bronson Library 
of Waterbury, Connecticut. Pictures figure 
largely in the telling of this library story. 


although Bristol, too, is suffering from the usual 
staff and budget limitations. A staff member is spe- 
cifically assigned during rush hours after schoo! and 
in the evening to consult with young people on 
reading problems for school or leisure reading. The 
reference librarian assigned to the section is helpful 
and cooperative and the young people do not hesi- 
tate to approach her with any problem or the dis- 
cussion of any problem and hence the reference de- 
partment is freely used. 

Special programs and exhibits of interest to 
young people are being planned. Last January the 
editor of the one local paper was approached with 
the idea of allowing space for a library column—the 
copy to be hae te a staff member. The column 
was “sold” and as a weekly feature it discusses 
books, authors, reading, and all library news of in- 
terest. Most of the articles are for general adult 
readers but occasional ones are slanted toward the 
high school group. One of the most successful was 
entitled “Seventeen—Plus or Minus,” written in 
teen-age vernacular, strictly on the “solid side,”’ and 
had tangible results. 

Having settled their most important problem, the 
teen-agers, first, the Bristol Public Library is now 
preparing to serve its community further by starting 
a bookmobile service through the housing develop- 
ments and rural areas outside the limits of the main 
library or branches. A station wagon has been pur- 
chased and fitted with bookshelves and books, and 
will now proceed to take the library to the com- 
munity instead of sitting back and waiting for the 
community to do something about the library. 
Somehow or other, we dislike referring to this as 
“dynamic” service—we've used that term with such 
abandon it has become meaningless. We would 
rather refer to this as essential and intelligent serv- 
ice given by one library to its community. 


If you are looking for films suitable for a series 
of interest to children, particularly of elementary 
school age, you will be interested to know that 
members and nonmembers of the Motion Picture 
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Association headed by Eric Johnston have con- 
tributed 28 features approved by all reviewing 
groups as ideal for children. Some theaters, coop- 
erating with parent-teacher associations and librar- 
ies, are arranging for Saturday morning showings. 
Some libraries, either through the generosity of a 
civic-minded patron or as part of their own public 
relations program are planning to show the films 
in their own Telidions. 


Film rentals are usually minimum. In making 
announcement of the Children’s Film Library Mr. 
Johnston said: “A whole generation of children 
has reached school age since these pictures were 
produced. A motion picture film, unlike a book, 
isn't always available on a shelf. In a relatively 
short time a motion picture goes out of circulation. 
In undertaking this project, the industry is proud 
to have a part in introducing to younger audiences 
some of the photoplays which other children have 
enjoyed during the past two decades.” The feature 
pictures now available (partial list): 

Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 

Alice in Wonderland 

Anne of Green Gables 

Anne of Windy Poplars 

The Barefoot Boy 

Five Little Peppers and How They Grew 


Five Little Peppers in Trouble 
Green Pastures 

Jane Eyre 

The Hoosier Schoolboy 

The Human Comedy 
Knickerbocker Holiday 

Little Miss Marker 
Midsummer Night's Dream 
The Mighty Treve 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
Poor Little Rich Girl 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Young Buffalo Bill 

Young Tom Edison 


We hope you are sending some kind of Christ- 
mas greeting to your library patrons. If not by mail 
you might slip a message into all outgoing books. 
At least mount some kind of massive greeting card 
in your windows or on your outside bulletin boards. 
Everyone likes to be remembered at Christmastime. 
And to all of you and to all libraries this editor 
wishes a bigger budget, a fuller staff, and a bigger 
and better public relations program, along with the 
usual amenities of the season. 


























CRANFORD CHRISTMAS CARD 
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A large Christmas card was placed on the mantel 
at the Cranford, New Jersey, Public Library, with 
holiday books and evergreens at each side. A large 
wooden box was made, measuring 17” x22” x 
7". About an inch from the edge of the front 
face of box, a molding was placed, to ~ a feeling 
of depth. The box was then painted with white 
enamel. A hole was made at the top of the box so 
that an electric bulb could be placed inside. The 
card was made from an old magazine cover. This 
was mounted on heavy cardboard. Anything in the 
picture that could be high-lighted—the balls and 
the star on the Christmas tree, the lights in win- 
dows, the hours of the church clock, stars in the 
sky, store windows, etc.—was cut out with a pen- 
knife and drill. Then bits of various colored cel- 
lophane or paper were pasted on the back of the 
picture over the holes, so that when the bulb was 
lighted the village looked very bright and gay. 

Cranford, New Jersey, 
Public Library's chil- 
dren’s department sug- 
gests pieces of cotton for 
snow, straight pins to put 
these snowflakes all over 
the bulletin board. Cut 
book jackets in the shape 
of hats and brooms for 
the snow men. The snow 
man = — window sill 
is made by wrapping cot- 7 5 
ton around a talk bottle. The hat is of red con- 
struction paper. The eyes and buttons are cut out 
of black construction paper and the nose and mouth 
out of red paper. 
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A® you round up your year’s efforts, think back 
over 1946, and select your most successful 
publicity venture of the year to report for the Bul- 
letin’s fifth annual Public Relations Number next 
March. The description should be brief—500 words 
or less—and illustrations will be welcome. Dead- 
line for the material will be January 6, 1947. 
Oo & BH 

The Migel Medal of the American Foundation 
for the Blind awarded annually for ‘outstanding 
service to the blind’’ was presented in October to 
Lucy A. Goldthwaite by Helen Keller, noted deaf- 
blind author and humanitarian. As librarian for 
the blind at the New York Public Library from 
1905 to 1941, Miss Goldthwaite, who spent her 
girlhood in Montgomery, Alabama, is a pioneer in 
library work for the blind. Under her direction the 
library has developed into the largest and one of 
the best organized collections of books for the blind 
in the United States. It is especially noted for its 
large number of books of Braille music and text- 
books for blind students which are loaned to per- 
sons in any part of the country. Miss Goldthwaite 
was for years a member of the Board of Managers 
of the New York State Commission for the Blind, 
and chairman of the Committee of Work for the 
Blind of the American Library Association. 

Commenting on the award, Dr. Robert B. Irwin, 
sightless executive director of the Foundation, 
pointed out that in addition to her conspicuous 
work as a librarian, Miss Goldthwaite has for many 
years edited the Braille Book Review through which 
she gives constant help to her readers in making 
intelligent choice of books to be borrowed from li- 
braries for the blind. 

eo & & 

An experiment in cooperative lists is proving suc- 
cessful in Westchester County. Now copies are 
being made available to any who desire them. A 
four-page, two-color list of “Books for New 
Mothers,”” compiled by the Mount Vernon Public 
Library, was published by the Westchester Library 
Association, and costs one cent a copy. “Under- 
standing One Another; A Selected List of Books on 
Inter-Racial and Inter-Cultural Relations,”’ prepared 
by Anne F. Paramoure of Mount Vernon Public Li- 
brary, and mimeographed in nine pages by the 
Westchester Library Association, is available at 
three and a half cents each. Orders should be sent 
to Josephine H. Edwards, Public Library, New 
Rochelle, New York. 

eo & BH 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


Tales by some of the world’s greatest writers will 
be dramatized on NBC’s “The World's Great 
Novels” program, now in its third year, Fridays at 
11:30 P.M., EST. 

A four-part radio adaptation of Tolstoi’s Anna 
Karenina opened the series in November, followed 
by a three-part presentation of Rolland’s /Jean- 
Christophe beginning on November 29. 

The Adventures of Sinbad the Sailor will be 
broadcast December 20, and Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves on December 27. 

Adaptations for the rest of the season include 
Manzoni’s The Betrothed, Bennett's The Old 
Wives’ Tale, Sienkiewicz’ Pan Michael, Melville's 
Moby Dick, and Cather’s My Antonia. 

To supplement the program, NBC has published 
two handbooks, about the novels and their authors, 
which are available at twenty-five cents a copy from 
the National Broadcasting Company, Inc., RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. 


oo & & 


The Canton Public Library Association has pre- 
pared mimeographed descriptive matter about its 
new bookmobile. Copies are available without 
charge to any librarian interested in planning and 
purchasing a new bookmobile. Address the Canton 
Public Library Association, Canton 2, Ohio. 


eo & BH 

Kent Library, of Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, recently received 
the library of the late Charles Luce Harrison 
under the terms of his will. This very valuable and 
unusual collection is especially strong in volumes 
containing illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
Arthur Rackham, and John J. Audubon. There are 
many first editions of Charles ‘Dickens and Mark 
Twain, the latter being represented by a particularly 
rare copy of the first edition of Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer. Numerous items relate to Elbert Hubbard 
and his famous press. Some copies of the works of 
Eugene Field are present, including two original 
manuscripts. 

The textual range is from huge religious tomes— 
including both ancient and fine editions of the Bible 
—to light verse and cartoons. The physical range 
extends from a huge copy of Works of Hogarth to 
a tiny book said to be the smallest ever printed. 
The Rose Garden of Omar Khayyam, \ess than one- 
fourth inch square. 

The collection also has some very excellent chil- 
dren’s books, particularly finely illustrated and 
bound copies of fairy tales and legends. There is a 
book with a jeweled cover, one with a medallion 
coat-of-arms, one with a beaded case, another with 
an iron fastener showing that it was originally 
chained to the wall, a unique handmade illumi- 
nated copy of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, and 
many association items that enhance the value of 
the various items. The only known copy of Aé/as 
Coelestis seu Harmonia Macrocosmica in America 
is in the collection. 


eo & & 
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Who are the most popular children’s authors and 
illustrators today? As preparation for a forthcom- 
ing revision and enlargement of its popular Junior 
Book of Authors—first published in 1934—The 
H. W. Wilson Company recently asked fifty out- 
standing librarians and specialists in juvenile lit- 
erature to vote on a list of several hundred writers 
and artists who have come into prominence since 
1934, for possible inclusion in the new edition. 

Three author-illustrators led the balloting with a 
unanimous fifty votes each: Marguerite de Angeli, 
Robert Lawson, and Kate Seredy. Twelve other au- 
thors and illustrators received more than forty votes 
in the poll: Valenti Angelo, Carol Ryrie Brink, 
Elizabeth Enright, Eleanor Estes, Doris Gates, Rob- 
ert McCloskey, Fedor Rojankovsky, Ruth Sawyer, 
Helen Sewell, Armstrong Sperry, Hilda Van 
Stockum, and Laura Ingalls Wilder. 


eo & &H 
The Package Mortgage, a List of Selected Ref- 
erences, has been compiled by Ruth L. Mushabac. 
Copies are available free upon request. Address 
Tilloch Squire, Librarian, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D.C. 


oa & BD 
Vacation Fun, a 16-page directory of places to go 
and things to do, has been compiled by Della Mc- 
Gregor and the children’s room staff of the St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Public Library. Copies are available 
from the library at ten cents each. 


eo BO DH 

The second part (1800-1900) of a set of costume 
plates drawn by Doris Elizabeth Pettingill has been 
mimeographed by the Harley School, and is avail- 
able at fifty cents. The complete set of thirty plates 
is also available for seventy-five cents. Send your 
orders to Mrs. William E. Kane, The Harley School, 
1981 Clover Street, Rochester 10, New York. 


eo & & 

The Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, has recently inaugurated a 
new Public Affairs Filmstrip series. These picture- 
story discussion filmstrips are adapted from selected 
public affairs pamphlets, and should be useful to 
librarians in children’s story hours, in adult discus- 
sion groups, and in evening classes. 

This filmstrip production is part of the Commit- 
tee’s expanding program of public education on 
current social and economic questions. Perhaps the 
most popular of the filmstrips to date, although 
they've all had a very short history, has been “We 
Are All Brothers,” adapted from The Races of Man- 
kind. This has just been recently revised and copies 
of it are being used in schools, churches, and club 
groups throughout the country. 

oo & & 

A high school edition of Recent Aeronautical 
Literature has been compiled by Willard Kelso 
Dennis, librarian of Beech Aircraft Corporation. 
The high school edition is edited in the same style 
as the extensive yearly volumes, which are an in- 
dexing of aviation topics from American, Canadian, 
and British aeronautical periodicals and related 
technical journals, supplemented by a monthly 
service. 

The high school edition was compiled as part of 
the company’s program to help in promoting educa- 
tion among the country’s young aviation enthusiasts. 
Copies are available free upon request. Address 
W. Homer Kelly, Public Relations Director, Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, Kansas. 


eo & BH 
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The American Book Center, Inc. has thus far in 
its program collected and shipped abroad more than 
half a million volumes of valuable American publi- 
cations, 70 per cent in periodical form. It is ap- 
parent that all these periodicals will be immensely 
more useful if the Center can send with them files 
of the various periodical indexes. 

Do you have on hand issues of any of the indexes 
which have been made useless to you by later cum- 
ulative issues? The Center can make exceedingly 
useful complete volumes from these discards. This 
or other material should be sent to the American 
Book Center, c/o The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., freight prepaid. The Center will re- 
imburse for transportation charges if such a request 
is made. 

Many of the Wilson indexes contain the follow- 
ing notice: “This volume has been supplied on a 
contract which provides that it is not to be sold or 
given away without the permission of the pub- 
lisher.”” The Wilson Company is glad to give 
blanket permission to libraries to send superseded 
copies of Wilson indexes to the Center for ship- 
ment abroad to devastated libraries, with the under- 
standing that this temporary suspension of the rule 
is for this worthy cause only. 


oo & & 


Books shown by the Montclair, New Jersey, Li- 
brary as a display at the local Red Cross chapter's 
Hallowe'en party for war brides from other coun- 
tries, included books on American history, Ameri- 
can customs, family relationships, child care, nutri- 
tion, marketing, home management, learning to 
speak English, and books in foreign languages 
which might be native tongues to some of the 


guests. 
oo DB WH 


The September issue of Children’s Religion in- 
cludes an article by Ruth P. Tubby, of the Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, Library staff, entitled “Inspira- 
tion from the Printed Page,” discussing books and 
magazines which can be of help to Sunday School 
teachers or others interested in the religious train- 


ing of children. 
eo & BH 














A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Teameanet 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BENNETT, Dorotuy A. The Golden Ency- 
clopedia. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1946. 
125p. $2.50 
¢-2. BramrR, WALTER, THEODORE HORNBERGER 
and RANDALL STEWART. The Literature of the 
United States. An anthology and a history. Chi- 
cago, Scott-Foresman, 1946. 2v. $4 

3. Crispin, F.S. Dictionary of Technical Terms. 
7th ed. rev. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1946. 427p. $2.75 

4. GraF, Max. Modern Music. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1946. 320p. $3 

5. HipBEN, SHEILA. American Regional Cook- 
ery. Boston, Little, Brown, 1946. 354p. $2.50 

6. Leviz, DaGoBert DE. Business Phrases in 
Six Languages. New York, Pitman, 1946. 135p. 
$1.75 

7. Raprorp, Epwin. Unusual Words and How 
They Came About. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1946. 318p. $3.75 
8. SHipLey, JosePH T., ed. Encyclopedia of 
Literature. New York, Philosophical Library, 1946. 
2v. $12 

9. Simon, HENRY W., ed. A Treasury of Grand 
Opera. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1946. 
403p. $5 
<40. WEIMAN, RALPH. Common Usage Diction- 
ary, French-English, English-French. New York, 
Crown Publishers, 1946. 278p. $3 

11. WEIMAN, RALPH and O. A. SUCCAR. Com- 
mon Usage Dictionary, Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish. New York, Crown Publishers, 303p. $3 

42. WILKINSON, ALBERT E, The Encyclopedia 
of Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Lawns for the Home 
Garden. Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1946. 486p. 
(“New Home Library’) $1 


INCE dictionaries and encyclopedias seem to 

dominate the list given above, it is logical to 
begin with this group of titles, though they have 
little in common in content, less in format. ~ 
proaching them by age-level, the first must be The 
Golden Encyclopedia.” Planned to stimulate and 
encourage the curiosity of children about their 
world, one world, we hope, the encyclopedia is ar- 
ranged alphabetically under about 200 broad sub- 
jects, such as man, inventions, and animals, and 
profusely illustrated with 1,500 colored pictures 
and 500 in black and white. The choice of subjects 
to be included was based on studies of what chil- 
dren might be eager to know and able to under- 
stand. Because of the simply written text, the 
choice of subjects, and the colorful illustrations by 
Cornelius DeWitt, the illustrator of children’s 
books, the encyclopedia will be most useful in ele- 
mentary school libraries. Book-minded librarians 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS ® Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


may be surprised to find no entry under books, and 
only half a column under /ibrary, the latter illus- 
trated with two small black-and-white pictures. 
The science and nature sections are very good, prob- 
ably because Dorothy Bennett was formerly assistant 
curator at the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


Bilingual and Polyglot Dictionaries 


Business Phrases in Six Languages* is intended 
for those people who wish to write letters in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French, Dutch, German, and Russian. 
These people must have some knowledge of the 
language to begin with, for this little wordbook 
simply lists 400 basic phrases, arranged not alpha- 
betically, but in the order in which they would ordi- 
narily be used in a business letter, each numbered. 
For example, a person wishing the Spanish equiva- 
lent of on receipt of, will consult item 2 in the 
Spanish section and find al recibo de. Because of its 
arrangement, it should prove to be an extremely 
handy ready-reference supplement to the general 
bilingual dictionaries, especially for business con- 
cerns engaged in foreign trade. 

Crown is issuing in a uniform edition, the Com- 
mon Usage Dictionary,” ™ edited by Ralph Wei- 
man, who, as language chief of the War Depart- 
ment gained considerable experience in language in- 
struction method during World War II. Designed 
primarily for the use of those who are not too 
familiar with foreign languages, it is available in 
Spanish-English and French-English so far. Each 
defines, with basic words in bold type, the common 
words likely to be used in everyday conversation, 
and gives everyday phrases and sentences to illus- 
trate the usage of the important words. In addi- 
tion to over 25,000 entries, there is a glossary of 
proper names, and a glossary of geographical names. 
Even if it doesn’t radically change our methods of 
modern language teaching, this type of dictionary 
will furnish a new self-teaching method, including 
as it does the techniques developed by the War 
Department. It can be used with the phonograph 
records prepared as part of the “living language 
course” advertised on the back of each cover. 


Literature 


It is not usually customary to include college 
textbooks in a list of reference books, but there is 
nothing wrong with it. In fact, reference librarians 
would do well to include more college texts in their 
reference room collections, especially if they are as 
good as The Literature of the United States* The 
comprehensiveness of its selections, the chronologi- 
cal surveys, the analyses of the work of major au- 
thors, the study of literary types, and the exami- 
nation of the development of significant ideas all 
recommend it to the librarian. And to give the 
flavor of the West, the compilers have even included 
“Sweet Betsy from Pike,” complete with music. 
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Joseph T. Shipley, the editor of the Encyclopedia 
of Literature,® will be remembered as the editor of 
the Dictionary of World Literature which appeared 
several years ago. The present volume is more am- 
bitious than the earlier one and has been hailed by 
Burton Rascoe as “an important work. Unique in 
its field.” In over one hundred articles, by various 
contributors, not only the formal literature but the 
folklore and legends of the world are presented. 
Glancing over the list of contributors, it appears 
that the majority of them are either college profes- 
sors or connected with some educational institution, 
though not all of them are in literary fields. For ex- 
ample, there is Melville Herskovits, professor of 
anthropology, who has written the article on African 
literature and a surprising little essay on Africans 
in fiction, in which he states that the use of native 
Africans, as well as of other nonliterate tribesmen 
as protagonists in works of fiction is a part of a 
wider development that, in all aspects of life, has 
made us conscious of cultures other than our own. 

The editor evidently selected the contributors and 
turned them loose, for he states in the preface that 
he “has made no Procrustean attempt to shape the 
articles; each—in so far as space permits—has been 
left largely in the author’s style. The treatments 
therefore vary as the literatures themselves sug- 
gest.” This means that the so-called encyclopedia is 
nothing more than an anthology of articles by vari- 
ous writers and as such would have to be read 
through word for word before any adequate criti- 
cism could be offered. Again the word encyclopedia 
has been misused. 

There are brief bibliographies at the end of each 
article and the last 130 pages of the last volume 
contain brief biographical sketches of writers from 
Ivar Aasen to Zorilla y Moral. It will probably be 
useful in the small library as a sketchy over-all view 
of a very large subject, some of it very well done. 


For Pleasant Living 


Some people believe that malt does more than 
Milton can to justify God’s ways to man, but there 
are others who feel the same way about good food. 
These others will appreciate American Regional 
Cookery,® a collection of “original recipes for dishes 
from nearly every state, including the proudest 
offerings of the American housewife, as well as the 
succulent specialties of sea-cook or chef in each 
region.” Arranged not geographically but by ty 
of food, it is supplied with a regional index for 
those who wish to try a meal of Georgia or Maine 
dishes. The recipes are given in straight, clear, 
recipe style, with no attempt to be cute, or regional, 
which is refreshing. In the section on beverages 
you will find the famous Chatham Artillery Punch 
(Savannah, Georgia), which may come in handy 
for those who happen to have an extra case of 
champagne around the house. 


It is also pleasant to stroll around a well kept 
lawn after a good dinner and the “Home Library” 
has supplied an inexpensive handbook, with illus- 
trations, which is a guide to the selection, arrange- 
ment, planting, pruning, and care of trees, shrubs, 
vines, and lawns around the home for all parts of 
the country.” While purists may deplore the use of 
the word encyclopedia in the title, gardeners will 
not mind, for they will find not only descriptions of 
plants and instructions for growing them, but will 
also discover there that the “white, waxy-covered 
sucking insects” which attack their catalpas are 
mealybugs, a word which has always fascinated this 
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reviewer. The print is clear, the binding stout, and 
it should wear well in either the small library or the 
home potting shed. 


Special Dictionaries 


Crispin’s Dictionary of Technical Terms,’ with 
which we are all familiar, has expanded since its 
last printing and contains many terms and defini- 
tions not found in the earlier editions, particularly 
in relation to aeronautics, auto mechanics, elec- 
tricity, plastics, and welding. It makes free use of 
definitions prepared by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. ‘ 

The object of Unusual Words and How The 
Came About,’ by the editor of a feature column in 
the Daily Mirror, is to make available to the book- 
shelves of people of ordinary means an arranged 
collection in a single volume of the principal pro- 
verbial “tags,” phrases, and words which have 
formed the subject of inquiries to the author over 
a space of years, together with their origins or deri- 
vations. It should be obvious at this point that the 
information included can be found in any adequate 
reference collection, but because the contents is 
based on actual questions, it may be a timesaver in 
small libraries. Sorne questioners may not be satis- 
fied with the brevity of some of the discussions, 
e.g., Fall into a snare. Is really the Latin phrase, 
insidias incidere.” This entry is followed by “‘fall- 
ing bodies,” which includes the formula for ascer- 
taining their speed. This should give some idea of 
how miscellaneous the information is. 


Grand Opera and Modern Music 


As a welcome change from the old-fashioned 
book of opera plots and the usually poorly printed 
books of operatic selections, A Treasury of Grand 
Opera® furnishes well written plots and clearly 
printed words and music for selections from seven 
favorites, Don Giovanni, Lohengrin, La Traviata, 
Faust, Aida, Carmen, and Pagliacci. Henry Simon 
has been a lover of the opera since early childhood 
and he has enlisted the aid of Albert Sirmay in pre- 
paring the piano arrangements. Translations have 
been made by George Mead, and the compiler feels 
that they are “a triumph of ingenuity and good 
taste.” If the illustrations seem a little on the forid 
side, it is because Rafaello Busoni has based them 
on a restudy of the operas and has intended to give 
the reader the feeling that he is looking at the stage. 
Designed to lie flat on the piano when opened, it 
will probably have to be rebound for library use. 

Max Graf's Modern Music * is a readable survey 
of composers and music from the turn of the cen- 
tury to the present time, and by present time, Mr. 
Graf means now, for he includes a chapter on music 
in the United States after World War II. Since it 
is a very personal book, written by a man who was 
there when it happened, there are probably many 
points with which some music critics may not agree. 
Richard Strauss has called him an extremely capable 
writer and a critic with keen judgment and insight. 
At least this is not a stuffy book full of dates and 
windy generalizations and the author is more inter- 
ested in movements and their relation to the times 
than he is in little personal anecdotes about the 
composers. There is a name index. 


FUGITIVES 


4. Who said of radio: ‘‘A whisper lent wings and became 
the thunder of the people’s voices.”’ 
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B oope the work of the school and the library 
should be cooperative, a “give and take af- 
fair,” in which the school develops reading ability 
and interest and the library supplies reading mate- 
rials, was the thesis presented by Sallie E. Coy of 
Westerly at the fall meeting of the Rhode Island 
Library Association. Among her suggestions for 
cooperation were: If there is no school library 
there should be classroom collections from the 
public library; the librarian should find out what 
projects are being worked on in the schools and 
offer to lend books on these subjects for a longer- 
than-normal period, with longer time deposits in 
larger schools; book talks in schools, either in 
classes or in assembly; informal visits by teachers 
and classes to the library (as a result, the old 
order is reversed, and children bring father and 
mother to the libr ); instruction in the use of 
books given partl i teachers and partly by li- 
brarians, with older classes coming to the library 
for instruction in the use of reference books; Book 
Week posters for the library made in the school; 
school assembly and classroom programs repeated 
in the library; reviews for Book Week in the li- 
brary given entirely by students; library museum 
exhibits collected by school children; reading sur- 
veys through the schools with questions on what 
children read, why they do not read more, what 
leisure time they have and what they do with it, 
and their out-of-school interests. 


Atom or One? 


Will man achieve “‘one world,” or will he drop 
more atom bombs and perhaps produce no world? 
For study by thoughtful teachers and librarians are: 


One World or None, a report to the public by 
the Federation of American Scientists, edited by 
Dexter Masters and Katherine Way, with contribu- 
tions by such authorities as Arthur Compton, Al- 
bert Einstein, Harlow Shapley, and Harold Urey, 
79p., (paper) $1, McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 18. 

United Nations Primer, a review of world con- 
ferences between August 1941 and April 1945, by 
Sigrid Arne, 156p., $1, Farrar and Rinehart, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


A global alphabet, designed by former Senator 
Robert L. Owen, “to teach illiterates all over the 
world to read and write their own language” and 
“people everywhere . . . to read, print, and speak 
foreign languages so that mutual understanding, 
good will, and international cooperation can be 
achieved.” There are phrase books and glossaries 
in six languages. For further information, address 
Robert L. Owen, President, World Language Foun- 
dation, 2400 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
9, D.C. 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
| wee and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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“How to Live with the Atom,” slide film, done 
in cartoons, with narrator’s text and discussion 
manual, $2.50, postpaid, National Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1621 K Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

And down where the atom bomb grew, young 
people are thinking, talking, and writing about it 
For information on the organization and its publi- 
cations, write to Oak Ridge Youth Council on the 
Atomic Crisis, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


Toward Safety 


Safely to School, 12p., free, NEA Safety Commis- 
sion, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Growing up Safely, 28p., for elementary teach- 
ers, 50c, Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Toward Jobs 


Occupations, a Selected List of Pamphlets, by 
Gertrude Forrester, 204p., $2.25, H. W. Wilson, 
960 University Avenue, New York 52. 

“Teaching as a Career,” circular, free, School and 
Library Division, Grolier Society, Inc., 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19. 

Changing Your Work?, by J. Gustave White, 
textbook, 210p., Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 

I's How You Take It, by G. Colket Caner, text- 
book, 152p., Coward-McCann, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19. 

New Careers in Industry, by John M. Amiss and 
Esther Sherman, textbook, 227p., McGraw-Hill, 
330 West 42d Street, New York 18. 


Etc. 


Art and handicraft teachers who visit New York 
might like to drop in at the Studio of Binney and 
Smith Company, at 41 East 42d Street (practically 
in the heart of the city and almost in the shadow 
of the public library—if the shadow fell that way!) 
and see a demonstration of their stainless, water- 
proof, sanitary, and permanently plastic modeling 
clay. Sounds useful he library displays, too. 

“Prayer in a Library,” one copy ti for stamped 
self-addressed envelope; $1 per 100. Presbyterian 
Outlook, 13 North Sth Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. 

For information on their filmstrips and record- 
ings, write to Audio-Visual Division, Popular Sci- 
ence Publishing Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 

Log Cabins and Early American Forts, illustrated 
booklet, free, Lincoln Logs, 1796 North Lawndale, 
Chicago 47, Illinois. 

Twenty slides of Audubon subjects, for 2 x 2 
projector, $4.95, Camera House, 728 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Executive Board Action 


A‘ its meeting on October 9-12, the Executive 
Board voted on a number of projects and pro- 
posals submitted by constituent groups within the 
Association as well as on the year’s budget. 

It was voted that the International Relations 
Board be asked to consider encouragement and es- 
tablishment of direct relations between individual 
American libraries and individual foreign libraries. 

It was voted that a committee be appointed to 
study ways and means by which any institution may 
be able to get all the publications issued by the 
A.L.A. and its divisions, round tables, committees, 
and so on. 

It was voted that the Executive Board should 
invite the Library Extension Division, the Division 
of Public Libraries, and the Trustees Division to 
appoint a joint committee of three to serve in an 
advisory or supervisory relationship to the public 
library specialist at A.L.A. Headquarters. At the 
time of going to press a public library specialist had 
not been secured to replace Miss Merrill. 

It was voted that the Executive Secretary should 
be asked to find some way of collecting college and 
university library statistics for the year 1945-1946. 

It was voted that the President be authorized to 
appoint a committee to confer with W. Marriott 
Welch, a trustee of the American Merchant Marine 
Library Association, regarding the future develop- 
ment of the AMMLA program. 


A.C.R.L. Executive Secretary 


The Executive Board at its meeting in October 
voted to make appropriation for the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries representation at a 
rate of ten thousand dollars annually, actually budg- 
eting $6,667 for the part of the fiscal year for which 
it was assumed it would be possible to have an 
A.C.R.L. executive secretary employed. 

Also in connection with the A.C.R.L. representa- 
tion, it was voted by the Board that the A.L.A. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary be authorized to negotiate with 
A.C.R.L. in regard to an A.C.R.L. executive secre- 
tary at A.L.A. Headquarters. 


Relations with Divisions 


On September 16 the Special Committee to Study 
the Relations of the Divisions and A.L.A. met at 
Headquarters to discuss many of the problems con- 
fronting the A.L.A. in the relations between the 
divisions and the parent organization. Important 
recommendations of the committee included: 

That funds be appropriated for a full-time professional 
librarian to serve as executive secretary to the A.C.R.L. 
with secretarial assistance. 

That the committee believes further study should be given 
to the question of allocating to certain divisions income 
from the endowment funds of the Association. 
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That the work of the A.C.R.L. executive secretary be 
supervised and controlled by A.C.R.L.; that he also serve 
as the college and reference specialist for the profession ; 
that the Executive Board invite and urge A.C.R.L. to estab- 
lish its office at A.L.A. Headquarters. 

That this committee believes that further consideration 
should be given to the proposals regarding divisional con- 
trol of dues, the allocation of endowment income to divi- 
sions, a possible federation of library associations, and re- 
lated matters. It believes, however, that these matters are 
of such fundamental importance that they should receive 
longer-term consideration by the Fourth Activities Commit- 
tee, and, therefore, should not be considered at this time. 
It recommends, however, that this special committee on re- 
lations be continued and especially charged with the respon- 
sibility of reviewing the question of divisional relations 
with respect to such matters as must have immediate at- 
tention. 


These recommendations were prescated to the 
Executive Board for its consideration. 


Public Libraries Division Meeting 


On October 7-8 officers of the Public Libraries 
Division met at A.L.A. Headquarters to discuss fu- 
ture plans and programs of the Division. Those at- 
tending were: Carl Vitz, Cincinnati Public Library, 
president; Martha B. Merrell, Public Library, Rac- 
ine, Wisconsin, vice president; Ruth W. Gregory, 
Waukegan Public Library, executive secretary ; Nor- 
dica Fenneman, Chicago Public Library, treasurer; 
Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, immediate past president; John S. Richards, 
Seattle Public Library. 


Speaking Engagements 


In October President Rothrock spoke before the 
New Jersey Library Association meeting in Trenton 
and at the New England Library Association meet- 
ing in Swampscott, Massachusetts, and attended the 
meeting of the Southeastern Library Association in 
Asheville, North Carolina; Past President Ulveling 
spoke at the California Library Association meet- 
ing; and Executive Secretary Milam spoke at the 
meeting of the Missouri Library Association in 
Springfield. 


Wheeler Report 


In recognition of the importance of the problem 
of education for librarianship at this time and of 
the report by Joseph L. Wheeler, Programs & Prob- 
ems in Education for Librarianship, the A.L.A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship has sent a let- 
ter urging widespread discussion on the subjects in 
the Wheeler report, together with a suggested out- 
line, to library organizations of various kinds and to 
selected individuals. All have been asked to trans- 
mit to Headquarters reports of their discussions so 
that the Board can have advantages of opinions 
from librarians all over the country. 
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Surveys 


Joseph L. Wheeler, now retired but formerly li- 
brarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Walter H. Kaiser, Wayne County 
Library, Michigan, have been engaged to make a 
survey of the library services provided by the Okla- 
homa City Public Library. Louis R. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina School of Library Science, 
and Raynard C. Swank, University of Minnesota 
Division of Library Instruction, Minneapolis, are to 
make a survey of the Stanford University Libraries. 
Both surveys are being made for the A.L.A. 


Commission on Children and Youth 


Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the School and 
Children’s Library ce and acting chief of the 
Department of Information and Advisory Services, 
has accepted an invitation from the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau to serve for two years as a member of the 
National Commission on Children and Youth. 


UNESCO 


Ralph A. Ulveling, retiring A.L.A. president and 
now a member of the International Relations Board, 
represented the A.L.A. at the first meeting of the 
National Commission on Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Cooperation called by the Department 
of State. Luther H. Evans and Ralph A. Beals were 
also invited to attend. 


I.R.B. Meeting 


The International Relations Board met in Wash- 
ington on October 1-2 to consider the future pro- 
gram of the A.L.A. in international library cooper- 
ation. Harry Miller Lydenberg, director of the In- 
ternational Relations Office since its establishment, 
retired on September 30 but attended the meeting 
of the Board. Marion A. Milczewski, who has been 
assistant director since the establishment of the of- 
fice, has been named director. Mr. Lydenberg at- 
tended the meeting of the A.L.A. Executive Board 
in Chicago for discussion of the future of interna- 
tional library relations. 


Business Library Service 


A preliminary meeting to discuss ways in which 
public libraries can develop their services to busi- 
ness was held at A.L.A. Headquarters on Septem- 
ber 16. The meeting was to discuss the desirability 
of having a larger meeting to consider business li- 
brary service in the smaller cities within one hun- 
dred or one hundred fifty miles from Chicago. At- 
tending the meeting were librarians from five mid- 
dle-sized public libraries in the Chicago area and 
three representatives of chambers of commerce, a 
representative of S.L.A., and a representative from 
the Chicago office of the Department of Commerce. 
To the larger group will be invited, in addition 
to librarians and businessmen from cities in the 
area, official representatives of the Department of 
Commerce, Committee on Economic Development, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and 
the National Conference of Small Businesses. 
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PEACE TREE 
This display of book jackets on the 
Peace Tree, in the main lobby of the Pub- 
lic Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, helped readers to select books 
on peace and postwar problems. 





“Bring Christmas Back to All the 
World” was an appropriate theme for this 
yuletide display in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
Public Library. The striking black-and- 
white Prine an enlarged reproduction of 


one of the Champion Paper and Fiber 
Company's advertisements, was donated 
by them. The greens and red candles 
with bows of red ribbon gave the Christ- 
mas touch. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Ww the possibility of a Merry Christmas 
once more, we can turn our theughts to the 
traditional celebration of the holiday. Books to aid 
in planning the festivities ace OUR HOLIDAYS 
IN POETRY, ONCE UPON A TIME, the 
TOASTER’S HANDBOOK, and PIED PIPER 
BROADCASTS. Suitable for gifts are PAGES 
FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE, A RICHARD 
WAGNER DICTIONARY, David Ewen’s COM- 
POSERS OF TODAY, COMPOSERS OF YES- 
TERDAY, and LIVING MUSICIANS, the author 
books—TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS, 
BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900 
—and CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. A subscription 
to CURRENT BIOGRAPHY is a pleasant remind- 
er of your thoughtfulness throughout the year; the 
yearbooks make handsome gift volumes. 


Subject Headings 


In a letter to Julia Pettee, author of SUBJECT 
HEADINGS: THE HISTORY AND THEORY 
OF THE ALPHABETICAL SUBJECT AP- 
PROACH TO BOOKS, Margaret Mann, associate 
professor emeritus of library science, University of 
Michigan, expresses herself as follows: 


This is the volume I have long wanted to see on our 
shelves, and you were just the one to write it. You have 
brought out the philosophy of cataloging and made it a 
science.... You have taken out a discussion of ‘‘petty’’ 
details and made it worthy to have a new name and a 
new consideration. You have in your contents pages indi- 
cated the great scope of the book, and these exposed the 
problems the cataloger must meet. Chapter VII on his- 
tory books is splendid and most interesting. It is very 
revealing to see how many questions you put before the 
person who thinks of cataloging as something dry and 
fussy and uninteresting. 

Your level is a high one for you have your examples, 
tables, and other suggestions which are excellent, and 
your citations are very helpful in showing your objec- 
tives... . This book of yours is the first we have had, 
and the only one we have, in which the questions of 
subjects and their expositions have been treated. It is one 
of the greatest contributions which has been made in the 
field of library science... . Wilson has done a fine job on 
this book. 


Radio—Television 


Because of its comprehensiveness, subject group- 
ing, and annotations the new bibliography, RADIO 
BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION, will be 
welcomed by many. This 125-page book describes 


what can be found in books or pamphlets on radio 
as a career. Advertising, Program Techniques, 
Program Content, and Radio in the Library are 
other classifications to mention only a few from the 
section devoted to radio. 
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Delinquency 


Little significant research on delinquency, as 
apart from crime, can be discovered before 1914, 
but with the beginning of World War I, inquiries 
into the effects on human behaviour of social, po- 
litical, and economic dislocations received new im- 
petus. The purpose of JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, by P. S. de Q. 
Cabot, is to assemble the hitherto scattered sources 
which have direct value for workers in this field of 
research, Over 900 books, articles, and reports on 
juvenile delinquency have been listed, in alphabeti- 
cal arrangement by author, and annotated. Only 
those references have been included which appear 
to have suggestive or explicit value in three fields 
of inquiry: (1) research, either because of the 
methods used, the findings, or the hypotheses; (2) 
the prevention of delinquency; and (3) treatment. 
A subject index makes it possible to find conveni- 
ently what material exists in any particular phase 
of the subject. 


For the Handicapped 


Agnes Shields, school library specialist of the 
Oregon State Library, and Marcia Hill, librarian, 
Josephine County Library, Grant Spring, Oregon, 
have collaborated in the preparation of a list of 
background readings for and about the physically 
handicapped, adults and children. With the co- 
operation of the American Association of School 
Librarians this list, entitled CHALLENGE, is now 
being published by The Wilson Company, as Num- 
ber 16 in the “Reading for Background Series.” 
Titles have been chosen with a view to readability 
for young people, and all are annotated. 


Staff Note 


Members of The Wilson Company staff, and of 
the library profession, learned with regret of the 
death of Jeannette Moore-Smith, assistant editor of 
the READERS’ GUIDE from 1929-1944, at her 
home in Bardonia, New York, on October 28. Miss 
Moore-Smith’s struggle with the long illness which 
eventually led to her resignation in 1944 was char- 
acterized by the same gallant spirit that was so 
outstanding in her attitude to her work. Born in 
Scotland, Miss Moore-Smith came to this country 
as a child. She received her A.B. from Cornell, 
and her B.S. from Columbia University. Before 
coming to The Wilson Company in 1929, she was 
library assistant at the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1923-1926; and a cataloger at the Mis- 
sionaty Research Library, 1927-1928, and the 
Cleanliness Institute, 1928-1929. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Cabot, P. S. de Q. JUVENILE DELINQUEN- 
cy: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. $3.75 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Monthly subscrip- 
tion, $3; Yearbooks on the service basis 

Edmund, Peggy and Williams, H. W. 
TOASTER’S HANDBOOK. 3d ed. rev. $1.50 

Ewen, David. COMPOSERS OF TODAY. $3.75 

. COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY. $5 

. LrvinGc Musicians, $5 

Harrington, M. P. and Thomas, J. H. Our 
HOo.ipay’s IN POETRY. $1.25 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard. 
AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900. $5 

——. BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. $4.50 

——,. TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. 
$8.50 

Martin, Laura K. MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. Reprinted with minor re- 
visions. $1.90 

Musgrave, George M. COMPETITIVE De- 
BATE: RULES AND TECHNIQUES. Re- 
printed with minor revisions. $1.25 

PAGES FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE. $2.85 

Pettee, Julia. SusByect HEADINGS: THE 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF THE ALPHA- 
BETICAL SUBJECT APPROACH TO BOOKS. 
$2.75 

Rose, Oscar. RADIO AND TELEVISION: AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Shields, Agnes and Hill, Marcia. CHAL- 
LENGE: BACKGROUND READINGS FOR 
AND ABOUT THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 








CAPPED, ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 
(“Reading for Background Series” 
No. 16) 60c. 


Taylor, A. Marjorie. LANGUAGE OF WoRLD 
War II. rev. and enlarged edition. 
Terry, Edward M. A RICHARD WAGNER 
DICTIONARY. $2.25 

Thorne, Sylvia and Gleason, M. N. THE 
PrED PIPER BROADCASTS: RADIO PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. $2.25 

Watson, K. W. ONcE UPON A TIME. 
$2.25 











Kilroy Is Here 


As the always missing Elmer emerged as the most 
talked of man after World War I, the migrations 
of Kilroy now command national attention. Unlike 
Elmer, Kilroy is a real person and how fate brought 
him fame is explained in the new edition of THE 
LANGUAGE OF WORLD WAR II, by A. Mar- 
jorie Taylor. Some 2,000 abbreviations, captions, 
quotations, and slogans are defined, their probable 
origin given, and sources cited. Although these 
terms and phrases were the common language of 
both the battle fronts and the home front, today 
many appear strange at first glance. The new book 
is nearly three times as large as its predecessor and 
will serve as a valuable reference as long as memo- 
ties of World War II remain. 
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Rules for Debating 


COMPETITIVE DEBATE won such immediate 
favor with debaters, coaches, and judges that the 
first edition is now out of print. The book is being 
reprinted with minor revisions which include a new 
subtitle, and the rewriting of the chapter on 
strategy, under the heading, ‘“Techniques.”’ 


Schedules 


Because of’ production difficulties and unforeseen 
delays, it has not been possible to adhere strictly to 
publishing schedules in recent months. We are 
making every effort to speed work on our publica- 
tions, but for the time being all announcements of 
publication dates appearing in the Lighthouse will 
be tentative. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1945-September 1946, 
annual bound volume 


Art INDEX. 1946 annual bound volume 


In Preparation 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG. 7th edition, 1946. 
in 1947 
LEGAL INDEX. August 1943-July 1946, 3-year bound 
volume. Ready in December 


Ready early 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 


catalogs. 
RIG AG 


And now, Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year, from 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


TER 
.¥ L! ATUn, 





In this Christmas display at Canisius 
High School, Buffalo, New York, red let- 
tering was used on an azure blue back- 
ground, tree was sprayed with white paint 
to give the appearance of snow. 
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CATALOG of REPRINTS 
in SERIES: 1946 


(Seventh edition just published) 
$3.50 including Spring (1947) Supplement 


The Catalog is 83 catalogs com- 
bined.. It is the indispensable 
tool of the thrifty buyer because 
it enables him to select from ap- 
proximately 4,000 reprints avail- 
able as of October 1, published by 
thirty-seven publishers in eighty- 
three reprint series. It shows at 
a glance what is available by 
author, title, publisher or series. 


Section I is a listing by title and 
‘author. Here are grouped to- 
gether all available reprints of a 
given title under the name of the 
author. The entries include the 
number of pages, date of publica- 
tion, price and any distinguishing 
features as name of illustrator, 
author of introduction, series 
number, etc. 


For example, if the movie, “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” creates 
a fresh interest in the book, Sec- 
tion I will disclose five different 
editions priced from 95c to $2.00; 
the range for “Cluny Brown” 


(three editions) is 25c, 49¢ and 
$1.00. 


Section Hi is a listing by series 
and publisher. . It includes the 
address and brief description of 
each of the eighty-three series 
with a complete. list of titles by 
authors available‘in each series; 
also, at the end of numbered 
series, a numierical list of titles in 
print is given. 





THE CATALOG PAYS 
FOR ITSELF MANY 
TIMES OVER 








THE H. W; WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York, 52 











uM A Ra Mocesin of Opinion 
1896 FORUM. FEATURED 


Forthright comment on issues of the day! 


-interest. aswell as the moral and political welfare of the people of 
ate bound up in a close commercial unjon with other English- 


Ke 3 
Ha 


z 
3 


of ‘the saloon on the community does not proceed wholly or perhaps 
the thirst for drink. The saloon is the poor man’s cl club.” 


fi 
a 


popular dikigoate of the commercial importance of the proposed Nicugagua 
"bed pon an’ exaggerated estimate of the commercial importance of 
Panatna 


itt 


Fee 


tatiod eed expect to be great unless it makes the stady of sims its pin 
honor and occupation.” E.R. Fremantle cites his | 0f Bacon's 
tement in af article on “Nava! Aspects of the Japan-China War.” 


overw t a eeation for pa suffrage—another phase of 
a subject of distress to one of FORUM’s authors in 1896. 


» 8 lished September, 1945 
j the editors of 


rl 


1946 FORUM FEATURES 


ARIAS college professors and economists, who make 
ORUM a source of reliable information. 
es a need each month of a controversial issue with 
documentary references and bibliography.” 
EDITORIALS and COLUMNS—<elected from newspapers 
throughout the wae give regiondl ‘slants on na- 
anal, and international problems. 


THE THEATRE ARTS—comment on ihe American theatte 
by John Gassner of the Theatre Guild. 


ORIGINAL POETRY —4y Robert'P, Tristram, Goffin, David 
Morton, Witter Bynner an others. . 


The new ronuN, like the old, looks to the colleges and universities for 
authoritative 7a of our daily living: politics; econamics, philosophy, edu- 


sn Seti aE herent pressure groups have developed ®@ press 
FORUM staff analyzes partisan material from 
<te oie: of redel tank interest groups, and in staff-written’ articles, reveals the 
teal pressures at work in the United States. 
Many librarians are now placing their orders for additional copies of 
FORUM, «a valuable and interesting magazine of opinion. 


Indextd inthe Readers’ Gaide ¢ still start subscri ith 
‘Periodical Agperatpre By, Vel Gv, Pa 1," Sepes to keep 


One Year $3.00 . Your Sm 
EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. inc. 2031 Upland Way, Phila., 31, Pa. 
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From Music bow book 
by Syd Skoisky (Dutton) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 























1 BOOK = 90 ANALYTICS 


Ninety analytics for one book is above the average 
but by no means a record. The editors of 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


assign to each book the number of entries they consider ade- 
quate to preserve valuable material. A History of American 
Philosophy is the book with ninety analytics. Included in the 
subject entries are Cosmology, Pietism, Puritanism, Meta- 
physics, Federal Party, Whig Party and Radicals and Radical- 
ism. Forty-eight of the entries locate biographic data about 
Jonathan Elder, Nathaniel Hawthorne, George Bancroft, Henry 
George, John Fiske, etc. Without such entries much valuable 
material could easily become lost. 


A partial list of other books being ‘similarly analyzed for 





a 








the next issue follows: 


ALLEN, W.GorRE. Renaissance in the North. 
1946 Sheed $2.50 


BacH, Marcus Louis. They have found a 
faith. 1946 Bobbs $3 


BIRNBAUM, MARTIN. Jacovleff and other 
artists. 1946 Struck regular ed $7; de 
luxe ed $15 


CABLE, EMMETT JAMES and others. Science 
in a changing world. 1946 Prentice-Hall 
$5 


CANADIAN institute on public affairs. This 
is the peace. 1945 Bruce Humphries 
$1.75 


Casg, ARTHUR E. Four essays on Gulliver's 
travels. 1945 Princeton ufiv. press $2 


CONFERENCE on the scientific spirit and 
democratic faith, 3d. Science for democ- 
racy. 1946 Columbia univ. press $2.50 


Grar, Max. Composer and critic. 1946 
Norton $3.75 


GRIERSON, Sik H, J. C. and Smrrn, JAMEs 
C. Critical history of English poetry. 
1946 Oxford $5 


HoLsrook, STrEwarRtT H. Lost men 
America history. 1946 Macmillan $ 

HUNTINGTON, ELLswoRTH. Mainsp: 
of civilization. 1945 Wiley $4.75 

MAILLAUD, PIERRE. English way. | 
Oxford $2.75 

NEW directions in prose & poetry, 1' 
1938. 1937-1938 New directions 0; 
1946 

ROSENBAUM, SIDONIA C. Modern women 
poets of Spanish America. 1945 His 
panic inst. in the United*States $4 

Rowley, Harotp H. Re-discovery of ¢! 
Old Testament. 1946 Westminster press 
$3 

SCHNEIDER, HERBERT W. History of Am 
ican philosophy. (Columbia studies : 

ican culture, no 18) 1946 Colum! 

univ. press $4.50 

SiGERIST, HENRY E. University at the cro 
roads. 1946 Henry Schuman $2.75 

VAN GELDER, ROBERT. Writers and w 
ing. 1946 Scribner $3 

VASARI, GiorGio. Lives of the artists. | 
Simon & Schuster $3.75 


For details write: 


‘HE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York 52, N. Y. 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


OF BEST BOOKS 








staff. 


The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


Ascu, SHALOM, 1880- 


East river; a novel; tr. by A. H. Gross. 
Putnam 1946 438p $3 


“Beginning in the predominantly Jewish 
neighborhood of 48th Street, (New York City; 
in the early 1900's, it follows the fortunes 
of the Davidowsky family headed by a de- 
voutly orthodox father who was devastated 
when his younger son married a Catholic girl 
from up the street.” American news of books 


De La ROCHE, MAZO, 1885- 


Return to Jalna. Whiteoak ed Little 
1946 462p $2.75 


The tenth book of the Jalna series cele- 
brates the return to Jalna of the Whiteoaks 
who had been off to World war u. Finch is 
back, and his music has new meaning. Renny 
returns to give the famiiy a new rallying point; 
Piers, to cope with young Mooey, his studious 
and reflective son. Wakefield is back, and 
with him his tales of great dangers and high 
honors 


GODDEN, RuMER, 1907- 


The river. Little 1946 176p $2 


This story, set in India tells of a child 
growing up. During a brief Indian winter, as 
inevitably as the river that flowed past the 
house of her family in Bengal, Harriet knew 
death, birth, cruelty, kindness, retribution, and 
the shadow of love 


GRAVES, ROBERT, 1895- 


King Jesus. Creative age 1946 424p map 
$3 


“A wholly new interpretation of the life 
of Jesus which re-tells the Biblical story in 
the form of a novel. Jesus is portrayed 
throughout as a man, the child of Mary and 
Antipater, son of Herod.” Publishers’ weekly 





LOCKRIDGE, FRANCES LOUISE (Davis) 









. . Death of a tall man, by Frances & 
Richard Lockridge. Lippincott 1946 
247p $2 
At head of title: A Mr and Mrs North 
mystery 
“While several patients wait in adjoin- 
ing treatment rooms, and a nurse and a re- 
ceptionist are. on duty nearby, a well-known 
New York physician gets his head bashed in 
by a party who-scorns to use more delicate 
methods of murder, Pan and Jerry North .. . 
turn their talents to solving ;the case). Hunt- 
ting 


MARQUAND, JOHN PHILLIPS, 1893- 


B. F.’s daughter. Little 1946 439p $2.75 

Polly Fulton had everything. Her father, 
Burton Fulton, self-made industrial tycoon 
known to his business friends and his family 
as B. F., could give her anything she wanted 
and he did. But B. F., without realizing it, 
always dominated his daughter until she was 
grown up; and as an adult she tried uncon- 
sciously to dominate the men who loved her 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON, 1894- 


Bright day. Harper 1946 286p $2.50 

“Told in the first person by a sucessful 
film writer, this is the story of two worlds— 
the pre-World war 1 days in an English pro- 
vincial town and the England of ,1945,;—and 
it is also the story of man’s .growth, both 
spiritually and in social thinking.”” Publishers’ 
weekly 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BAKER, LOUISE (MAXWELL) 1909- 


Outon a limb. McGraw 1946 213p $2 
An “autobiographical account of a girl 
who made a good life for herself, though she 
lost a leg in childhood. She managed to roller 
skate, swim, play tennis; she went to Europe 
alone, married, reported for several news- 
papers, taught, and eventually, in a second 
marriage, went to Arizona to live.” Kirkus 
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4 READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


CHEVIGNY, HECTOR ZWEIG, FRIDERIKE MARIA (BuRGER) Wi? 
My eyes have a cold nose. Yale univ. TERNITZ, 1882- _ 
press 1946 273p $3 ~ Stefan Zweig. Crowell 1946 277p illus $3 
Based on an article published in the “A Gateway book” 
Reader's Digest. The author tells of his blind “Translated by Erma McArthuc” . 
os be his Onset, 5 ie Pe hs ove “The author tells in these intimate rec 
Gescsilied ‘ babe al ag AEC lections many details about her late 
hegpea's _— ; husband’s personality, working habits and ; 
the encounters with travel and restaurants and hs i Sees with... Sse t 
people, the separate society within the larger mation about the of -his literary i 


one, the psychological as well as physical dis- Leese de . 





abilities, and he shows how with courage and 
h By (and a dog) they can be sur- ? 
me AIR, SCREEN AND STAGE 


HOLBROOK, STEWART HALL, 1893- 
Lost men of American history. Macmillan LANDRY, ROBERT JOHN, 1903- f 
This fascinating radio business. Bo! E 


1946 370p illus $3.50 : : 
This contains a cavalcade of ignored, un- 1946 343p illus $3.75 f 
known, sli Americans. Some of the in- The author “tells of radio's inception in k 
dividuals discussed are: Samuel Adams; De- the early 20's, progresses to its expansion anc / 
borah Sampson; Charles and Ezra Lee; Wil- buildup in the two dominant networks, NB‘ 5 
liam Hope Harvey; John go Noyes ; and CBS. _— are close-ups of inside j 
Daniel Shays; Henry Miller Shreve; Horatio s Mi, ol, Programs, issues of fre« 4 
Alger; Jehudi Ashmun; Samuel Colt; Doro- speech censo: local stations, reportin g é 
thea Lynde Dix; Jemina Wilkinson There's a picture of radio in foreign countric 
careers offered in this field. As an introduct ; 
LAMONT, THOMAS WILLIAM, 1870- ; to an industry, this is informative for ¢! : 
My boyhood in a P ; some brief seeking vocational details.” Kirkus ( 


sketches of American life toward the ‘i - ‘ a 
close of the last Harper 1946 ORWAY, NEVIL SHUTE, ; 
Bs ae illus $2. oe sat Vinland the Good, by Nevil Shute (pseud 


are the banker's reminiscences of Morrow 1946 126p $2.50 


his boseod ts as the son af Methodist minister Map on lining-papers 
in the rural districts of the Hudson river val- In the form of a motion picture script, th: 
ley, his share in an earlier and simpler way of author dramatizes the legend of Eric the Red 
American life, his school days, up to the his son Leif Ericson, the voyages to Greer 

time he became a reported on the N.Y. Tribune land and the mainland of North America 


LANE, MARGARET, 1907- ; i 
Tale of Beatrix Potter; a biography; with O Pee BuGENE =O. 1888- 
four color and sixteen black and white “on swage 5P ay. Random hous 
plates. Warne 1946 162p illus $3.50 60p ~~ ; 4 
“Beatrix Potter’s lonely Victorian child- Characters: 16 men, 3 women. First pr 
hood, her for independence, her un- duced October 9th, 1946 
happy love. and marriage, the ac- The author dramatizes the thoughts and 
cidental influences that ped her genius, actions of a group of derelicts who inhabit the 


are here told.” Huntting ee gor a New York city saloon. T! 


Appendix contains a list of books by Miss 
Potter, listed chronologically 


omen! 


SIMON, HENRY WILLIAM, 1901- ed. 





PERKINS, FRANCES, 1882- T. 5; 
, reasury of grand opera . . . ed. with t! : 
The Roosevelt Iknew. Viking 1946 408p stories, history, and mousic described ; 
illus $3.75 detail by H. W. Simon; piano arrang 
His intimate friend and close political as- ments by Albert Sirmay ; tr. by Georg 
tion datag Gleave Seiya yes Mead; illus, by Rafaello Busoni; mus: | 
A portion of this appeared serially supervisor: William Steinberg. Simon & 
in Collier's & Schuster 1946 403p illus music $5 ee 
5 This compilation contains “excerpting an : 
SEVAREID, ARNOLD ERIC, 1912 pi + highligh fy ae - F 
Not so wild a dream ,by, Eric Sevareid. iikexticn male | : 
Li operas Don Giovanni, rin, Ia Travia 4 
Knopf 1946 516p $3.50 — a bree ype and sel Seaclato n 
This autobiogra with the child- rom origina texts into ish to ht t ‘ 
hood of the author ie orth Dakota wheat arias, a summarization of literary and stage his x 
town, follows thru the university and tory of each o dramatic and musical co: F 
the final as a journalist eat atl on over tinuity, with arrangements for the arias bs 
European toad Pacific theaters en tne World Kirkus ‘ 


wer Folio volume 














DECEMBER 1946 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


DANK, MICHAEL CARLTON 


Adventures in scrap craft; written and 
illus. by M. C. Dank, Greenberg 1946 
376p illus $4 

“More than 100 projects . . . to inspire 
home craftsmen are illustrated and explained). 

Explicit step-by-step directions thoroughly cover 

every phase—from materials—metal, felt, card- 

board, leather, plastics, paper, wire, etc.—and 
where to get them—to tools, techniques and 
methods.” Huntting 


KLOcK, CATHARINE 


re ee home decorator; illus. by Sylvia 
iren. Cadillac pub. co. 1946 334p 
illus $2.95 

This is a primer for anyone who desires 
to combine individual tastes, principles of in- 
terior decorating, plus practical hints to mect 
every type of home and budget. Decorator's 
dictionary. p 327-34 


WATSON, ERNEST W. 1884- 


Outdoor sketching; presenting some fun- 
damental principles for the guidance of 
students of outdoor sketching and pic- 
ture making. Watson-Guptill 1946 
101p illus (Creative arts lib) $6 

The book is illustrated by sketches, dia- 
grams and demonstrations. Composition, light 
and shade, pattern and techniques are discussed 
and are illustrated not only by the author’s own 
sketches but by the work of a score of well- 
known contemporaries—painters, illustrators 
and etchers 


BIRDS 


McKENNY, MARGARET 


Birds in the garden and how to attract 
them; with thirty-two pages of photo- 
gtaphs and sixteen plates showing forty- 
eight garden birds in full color; introd. 
by Clyde Fisher. Univ. of Minn. 1946 
349p illus $5 


Contents: Value of birds, esthetic and eco- 
nomic; Planting in the small garden to provide 
food and shelter; Planting to provide food and 
cover in the larger garden; Feeding devices; 
Supplementary food; Protection; Birds homes; 
Water in the garden; Bird song; Care of stray 
birds; Migration and birdbanding; Birds on 
the country place; Nature's balance keepers; 
Birds in the city garden; Hunting with the 
camera; Sanctuaries; Description of birds seen 
in the garden and the country place; List of 
plants to attract birds in various sections of the 
country and birds attracted by them 


DIVERGENT OPINIONS 


Hope, Bos, 1903- 


So this is peace; pictures by Lew Glanz- 
man. Simon & Schuster 1946 84p illus 


$2 ‘ 


5 


The comedian—author of “I never left 
home”—continues in his jocular vein. This 
time he discusses reconversion at al! tangents 

Quarto volume : 


STEIN, GERTRUDE, 1874-1946 


Selected writings of Gertrude Stein; ed. 
with an introduction and notes by Carl 
Van Vechten: Random house 1946 
622p front $3.50 

“The material I have selected for this Col- 


lection contains at least a sample of practically 
every period and every manner in Gertrude 
Stein’s career from the earliest to the latest.” 
The editor 

Partial contents: Autobiography of Alice 


B. Toklas; Gradual making of the Making of 
Americans; Making of Americans; Three por- 
traits of painters; Melanctha; Tender buttons; 
Composition as explanation; Portrait of Mabel 
Dodge at the Villa Curonia; Have they attacked 
Mary. He giggled; As a wife has a cow; Two 
poems; Two plays; Miss Furr and Miss Skeene; 
Sweet tail; Four saints in thsee acts; Winner 
loses; Coming of the Americans 


ENTERTAINING 


TRACY, MARIAN 


Care and feeding of friends (special meals 
for special occasion) with pictures by 
Lulu Viking 1946 128p illus $2 

Thirty-two unusual meals are outlined 

here for varied occasions or personalities. Di- 

rections for preparing the inexpensive dishes 

are outlined 


MEXICO 


COVARRUBIAS, MIGUEL, 1902- 


Mexico south; the isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec; paintings and drawings by the au- 
thor ; photographs. by Rose Covarrubias, 
the author and others. Knopf 1946 
xxviii, 427p illus maps $7.50 

he artist author has portrayed the nature 
of the region, in geography, ethnology, anthro- 
pology, archaeology, history, economics, plastic 


arts, literature, music, folklore, religion, food, 
dfink, sexual customs, etc. The result is an 
evocation of an entire civilization, throwing 


light upon the history and culture of all Mex- 
ico 


PREJUDICES 


BARUCH, DOROTHY (WALTER) 1899- 


Glass house of prejudice. Morrow 1946 
205p $2.50 


he author “has shown how the problems 
jof prejudices; are rooted in conditions we must 
face, insecurities, false attitudes, ignorance. Her 
approach is psychological—and constructive. 
Much of the material was used in assembly 
hour discussion groups, and created lively in- 
tefest among High School students.” Kirkus 
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RELIGIONS IN AMERICA 


BACH, Marcus Louis 
They have found a faith. Bobbs 1946 
300p $3 
The author has chosen for this book eight 
of the most signi wn religious 
groups in America and has reviewed their doc- 
trines and has shown how their creeds function 
in human lives 
Contents: Hometown; Jehovah's witness- 
al ee gospel; Spiritualism; Oxford 
p—MRA; Kingdoms of Father Divine; 
Baha'i i Yi faith; Unity, Psychiana; Hometown 


SCIENCE 


SHANNON, JAMES IGNATIUS, 1868- 
Amazing electron. Bruce 1946 248p illus 
$4 
“A nontechnical explanation of the elec- 
tron - covering its activity, the ieee of 


its discovery, and its application in the field of 
science.” ‘Huntting 


UNDER COVER 


DEROUNIAN, ARTHUR, 1909- 

The plotters, by J. R. Carlson ;pseud). 

Dutton 1946 408p illus $3.50 
_The author records his under cover inves- 
individuals and groups who are 
returned veterans and other 
loyal Americans in the growing legions of hate 
that menace our unity. It is in the 
tee StS ee eee a anti- 


democratic activities, of night riders, native fas- 
cists, breeders of intolerance and others. It is 
also a story of an under cover agent 


THE WORLD TODAY 


CHASE, eae 1888- 7s 
For this we fought; lines to Amer- 
ica’s future a reported to the Twen- 
tieth century Twentieth century 
fund 1946 123p (When the war ends 
v6) $1 
In the final 


the author bri 
abundant worl 


report on post war questions, 
to ‘fo eds focus the goal of an 

which we had set for ourselves 
in the dark days of war. Se ahivers that this 
goal is within Our national ey tigen pro- 
ductive Bhs some and outlines the four eco- 
nomic under which America may set 
out for its attainment 


WELLES, SUMNER, 1892- 


Where are we heading? Harper 1946 
397p illus maps $3 

'. “The former Under-secretary of the Stat 

expresses himself upon the current world situ. 
jockeying 


ation of power and international mis- 
trust.” American news of books 





READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


Wuire, ELwyn BROOKs, 1899- 
Wild flag. . . Houghton 1946 


“Editorials from The New Yorker on 


Federal World Government and Other Mat 
ters.” Title page 


WHuirE, THEODORE HAROLD, 1915- 


Thunder out of China ,by, T. H. White 


and Annalee Jacoby. Sloane 1946 331p 
$3 
The authors have attempted to tel! 
single volume the story of what has been hap 
pening in the Far ee and especially China, 
ay the decade of crisis years through which 
billion people have been living 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BAKER, NINA (BROWN) 1888- 
Sun Yat-sen; illus. by Jeanyee Wong 
Vanguard 1946 347) illus $2.50 
A fictionized biography of the life, ; 
litical activities, and adventures of the { 


of the Chinese sei from his early ) 
manhood to his dea 


Authorities res: p240-42 


BOYLSTON, HELEN (Dore) 1895- 
Carol on tour; illus. by Major Felten 
Little 1946 205p illus $2 
This story continues to follow Carol's 


stage career as she, her friends and asso tes 
tour the country in a Shakespearan comedy 


LEEMING, JOSEPH, 1897- 
Fun with plastics. .. Drawings by 
sie Robinson. Lippincott 1946 79f 
illus $2 
“A beginner’s book, with direction 
designs for the new art of making j« 
boxes, vases, toys amd dozens of usefu! 


atttractive gifts from all kinds of plasti: 
terials.” Title page 


LITTEN, FREDERIC NELSON, 1885- 
Kingdom of fiying men; the story of air 
.. Westminister press 1946 247p 
2 


“This is the story of how one smal! 
rof Air corps veterans, worked out their ; 


a terrific odds, and of how on¢ 
stick in the lot—and another nat ed 
brat—almost about failure and defeat 


But in the end, defeat turned to victory, 
a veteran controlled air cargo line was secur: 
Kirkus 


MEADER, STEPHEN WARREN, 1892- 
Jonathan goes West; illus. by Edward 
Shenton. Harcourt 1946 24ip illus 
$2.25 
Jonathan traveled from Maine to Illinois 
by schooner, rail, steamboat, on foot and in a 
bookseller’s caravan to join his father. Late 
century ican emerges from the story 
of Jonathan’s adventures 


187p $2 
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PEASE, HOWARD, 1894- 


a 


ER 1946 


Heart of danger. . . Doubleday 1946 


336p $2 

“A tale of adventure on land and sea with 
Tod Moran, third mate of the tramp steamer 
Araby” Title page 

Tod, hero of Jinx ship and Black tanker, 
and Rudy Behrens, young violinist-composer 
met and worked with the French underground 
during and after the second World War 


STURE-VASA, Mary (ALSOP) 1885- 


. . . Green grass of Wyoming. Lippin- 

cott 1946 319p $2.75 

ae Author's pseud. Mary O'Hara, at head of 
title 

“Third volume of the story of the Mc- 

Laughlin family. Here the loss of a valuable 
racing mare, Jewel, brings into the circle on 
Goose Bar Ranch her attractive ‘teen-age owner 
Carey Marsh. The search for the mare, which 
Thunderhead is suspected of taking into his 
wild band, provides the dramatic events of 
the story and a rousing climax in which Ken 
finds that Carey has stolen the affections which 
his horses once monopolized.” Huntting 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BLOUGH, GLENN O. 


Monkey with a notion; illus. by J. F. 
De Cuir. Holt 1946 88p illus $2 
“Story of a mischievous monkey's antics 
with the other pet shop inhabitants, including 
the owner, who learns to like children through 
a small boy’s devotion.” Junior literary guild 


BuFF, MARY (MARSH) 1890- : 


Big tree, by Mary & Conrad Buff. Vi- 
king 1946 79p illus $3 : 

The story of a Sequoia tree named Wa- 
wona—from the time, before recorded history, 
when it was a little seed packed tightly in a 
cone with two hundred others, until compar- 
atively recently when, over three hundred feet 
tall and having survived the widely varied at- 
tacks of enemies through twenty-five centuries, 
he comes near falling prey to the greediest 
and most clever of them all—man, to be saved 
by man himself 


EASTWICK, Ivy O. 


Fairies and suchlike; illus. by Decie Mer- 
win. Dutton 1946 63p illus $1.50 
A collection of English lilting verses, 
some of which have already appeared in maga- 
zines, both English and American 





Love, KATHERINE ISABEL, 1907- ed. 


Pocketful of rhymes; illus. by Henrietta 
Jones. Crowell 1946 134p illus $1.75 


Each of the verses in this collection has 
past three tests; it must be enjoyed for its sub- 
ject or its sound by the child who reads it, 
or to whom it is read; it must be of such 
quality that the parent or teacher who reads 
it aloud will enjoy reading it; it must be able 
to give pleasure to the child throughout his 
1m and become part of a permament store of 

uty 


MISCH, ROBERT JAY 


At daddy's office; illus. by Roger Duvoi- 
sin. Knopf 1946 ,32,p illus $1.50 
“Picture-story book, in which the bus trip, 
the elevator and the ipment of a modern 
businessman's office are so simply that 
Daddy's ‘office’ becomes a real place to very 
little children.” Huntting 


SKOLSKY, Syp (COHEN) 1917- 


Music box book; illus, by Roberta Paflin. 
Dutton 1946 79p illus $1.50 


“In narrative, followed by descriptions of 
the ‘music, indicating the imstruments and 
themes heard, Scheherazade, Bartered Bride, 
Nutcracker Suite, The Sorceter’s Apprentice, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Till Eulenspiegel's 
Merry Pranks, are detailed for juvenile appre- 
ciation, understanding and comprehension. . . 
Requires the phonograph to supplement the 
reading.” Kirkus 


STEVENSON, AUGUSTA 


Clara Barton, girl nurse; illus. by Paul 
Laune. Bobbs 1946 181p illus (Child- 
hood of famous Americans ser) $1.50 


The “founder of the Red Cross, was 
youngest of a lively brood and she grew up in 
the pre-Civil war years in New England. Anec- 
dotes of her youth show her as a painfully 
shy child who became bold when confronted 
with need for boldness. . . She was the first 
woman to organize a unit to work on a battle- 
field with the wounded,” Kirkus 


TURNER, NANCY Byrp, 1880- 


When it rained cats and dogs; pictures 
by Tibor Gergely. Lippincott 1946 
unp illus $1 

On this remarkable day it rained cats and 


dogs, to the great delight of children and ani- 
mal lovers. The text.is rhymed 








CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The figures in the CURRENT Liprary FavoriTs (CLF) column represent the combined stand. 
ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Rigainghs 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angcles, 
Louisvill eg Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Port!. ad 
Salt Lake Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


The figures in the Best Sgiiers (BS) column represent the total number of times each book 
has appeared on “best sellers” lists to the first of last month in New York Herald Tribune W ect!) 
Book Review and New York-Times Book Review. Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given immedis 
following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The following BRD (/ 
Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable CH) or uafavorable (—) reviews. 





FICTION NON-FICTION 


LIEBMAN. Peace of mind. Ap ‘46 
BRD 4+ 2— 

MacDonatp. Egg and I. O '45 
BRD 6 


CALDWELL. This side of innocence. 
Ap 46 BRD i+ 1— IG.... 

WAKEMAN. The hucksters. Ap °46 
BRD 2+ BM 

YERBY. Foxes of Harrow. F °46 
BRD 1+ 1— 


5 T. i a 
rage i inenial ROOSEVELT. As he saw it. O ‘46 


KRANCHENKO. I chose freedom. My 
'46 BRD 1— 1 


ve Mr 46 BRD 4+- 


JANNEY. Miracle of the bells. Ap '46 
HEGGEN. Mister Roberts. Ag "46 .. 
Wrnsor. Forever Amber. O '44 
BRD 6+ 
CosTaIN. -Black rose. Ag "45 
BRD 4+ 2— 
JENNINGS. Sajem Frigate. Ag '46 


BRD 4+ 2 17 


WESTON, 


10 


Fast. The American. Ag '46 


Hatsey, Color blind. 
Stows. While time remains. Ag '46 
Apamic. Dinner at the White House. 
$46 BRD 3+ 1— 
WHITE. a, of William 
Allen White. Mr '46 
BRD 6+ BM 
STANWELL-FLETCHER. Driftwood val- 
ley. Ag "46 BRD 8+ 2—... 
Butuitt. Great globe itself. Je '46 
meso e Top secret. Ap ‘46 
pau 
Meeting of East and 





BRD 8+ 3— 10 | Swrru. Thank you Mr President. 
Howse. We happy few. Je 46 .... 25 Ag *46 
Moore. Spoonhandle. Ja °46 . Earth could be fair. 
30 Ap ‘46 BRD 3+ 1— 





$ Books popular in libraries during the month of October are: Strawberry gir! 
Lois ; Smoky, by Will James; Going on sixteen, by Betty Cavanna; The rooster crows, by 
Maud and Misa Petersham; Black stallion returns, by Walter Farley. 





JANUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB JuNtoR LITERARY GUILD 
Dual Selection Older girls: Madeleine takes d, by Ethel 
Mc. Blandings builds his dream house, by Eric Hods- aK.  —— 


Simon and Schuster ¢ . 
The angele avengers, by Pierre Andréze!, Random Oe ae ae angry planet, by John Keir 
Intermediate 


LITERARY GUILD. Primary § He 


Pocahontas, by I d Edgar Parin 
Lydia Bailey, by Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday by Ingri and Edg 


Doubleday 





: Old Con and Patrick, by Ruth 


